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CURRENT COMMENT. 


THE meaning of Mr. Hughes’s note on the subject of 
: the mandates may be clear enough to our Allies overseas, 
bat we must confess that we find the document a little 
Fy foggy. To begin with—and, for that matter, to end with 

_also—we should like to know what it is that the Secretary 
proposes to give in exchange for all he is trying to get. 
The friendship of the United States is a pretty indefinite 
quantity; no sensible Ally would pay much for it until 
he had learned whether it was to manifest itself as it did 
in starving Belgium, or somewhat differently, as in the 
case of starving Russia. However, Mr. Hughes does not 
even so much as come out with an offer of friendship; 
he asks simply and impolitely for a division of the swag, 
_ to be worked out with due regard to past performance in 
the conduct of the war. 


Tuus Mr. Hughes lays away all the good old talk about 
the unselfishness of the United States. He admits that 
we are through being moral with the Allies, and says 
quite emphatically that it is now up to them to be moral 
with us. This paper inclines to the belief that the 
oreign Offices beyond the sea will not be much im- 
pressed by this offer of an exchange of roles. Indeed we 
_ hope the several Foreign Secretaries will remind Mr. 
_ Hughes that the United States holds nothing more sub- 
‘stantial than promises-to-pay, while the European Powers 
“possess the actual plunder; we even hope that the Secre- 
taries will go still further, and offer to take cash in ex- 
change for the mandates, or a share thereof, and let the 
moral credit go. This sort of plain-speaking would 
reduce the whole transaction to comprehensible terms, 
and incidentally it would give Mr. Hughes the oppor- 
tunity to say just how much all-American coin he is 
willing to give in exchange for privileges which only 
American monopolists can enjoy. If our Secretary did 
not have some such exchange as this in mind, he could 
just as well have kept his memorandum to himself. 


Tur public has not yet learned the object of M. Viviani’s 
visit to these shores, and doubtless will not until such 
i time as the information has ceased to have practical 
erest or value. If he came to propose an alliance or to 
reconcile our Government to the Versailles Treaty and 


of speeding up Mr. Hughes’s pen to produce the note 
that attracted so much attention until the British strike 
came along and put its nose out of joint. If M. Viviani 
came over for a little friendly talk about the French debt, 
he may have gotten more satisfaction, though the tone of 
the French press leads us to doubt it. We should have 
liked to sit in on some of the conversations at the White 
House. M. Viviani has no English and Mr. Harding has 
so little that it must have sounded like an exchange of 
compliments between deaf mutes. 


Mr. Hucues’s note to the four principal Allied Powers 
asserts the right of the United States Government to be 
in on the loot, not only as far as the island of Yap is 
concerned, but generally. It declines to acquiesce in the 
comfortable peace-settlements whereby our late associates 
distributed among themselves everything that was loose 
and little. This puts us in our proper place. The right 
to the spoils of war, as Mr. Hughes justly said, is de- 
rived from victory over Germany; the United States 
contributed to that victory and is hence entitled to a 
look-in at the barbecue. Some critics hold that this 
position is inconsistent; that because this Government 
did not sign the Versailles Treaty and join the League, 
it is estopped from complaint. 


WE can not quite make this out. It seems to us wholly 
competent for this Government to deal with individual 
Powers over the head of a League which it has not 
joined and in which, presumably, it has no great amount 
of interest. Why should the United States Government 
have to take out its card in a freebooter’s union in order 
to assert its claims? Might still makes right as it always 
has between Governments, and we have the might. This 
is good sound internationalist doctrine, and we heartily 
rejoice that Mr. Hughes is not! mealy-mouthed about pro- 
mulgating it. When any swill is being handed around, 
by all means let it be made clear that this country is as 
sizable a hog as any in the sty and its appetite just as 
healthy. 


Wuart our late associates are saying about us, more or 
less publicly, is hardly fit to repeat. Our British and 
French friends are quite openly and p’intedly wondering 
what has become of all the high-minded idealism which 
our Government so long professed in its simple, artless 
fashion, and what has happened to the detachment with 
which we used resolutely to look the other way while our 
associates were grabbing everything in sight. Mr. 
Hughes’s benevolent gesture of holding Germany re- 
sponsible for the war and for such indemnity as she can 
pay, will not solace them greatly. It sounds good but it 
is pretty thin. We can only remind them that this is a 
world of sorrow and disappointment in which all are 
marching swiftly on their journey towards the silent 
tomb. Our own expectation is that our late associates 
will not’ loosen up on any of their plunder unless more 
persuasive instruments than a diplomatic note are em- 
ployed to pry them off. If they do not make trouble for 
this Government, in short, it will not be out of any un- 
requited love. 


Speakine of Mr. Hughes’s assertion that Germany is 
responsible for the war, we are led to wish once more 
that there were some institution like an international 
libel-law, whereby office-holders who make statements 
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like this could be held up and brought to book for them. 
As it is, a person in Mr. Hughes’s position can say any- 
thing of the sort he pleases, without responsibility, secure 
in the comfortable knowledge that he can not be ef- 
fectively challenged. No one, of course, can arbitrarily 
define the range of another person’s information; but on 
the other hand, everything that is known of Mr. Hughes’s 
pursuits in recent years tends to throw doubt upon his 
qualifications for pronouncing off-hand upon this ques- 
tion. After emerging from the Cimmerian darkness of 
the Supreme Court Chamber, he managed a considerable 
practice as a trust lawyer until about a month ago, when 
he became Secretary of State. If previously or in the 
meantime, he picked up a special acquaintance with 
European history, he has given no evidence of it. Per- 
haps Mr. Hughes can prove what he says about Ger- 
many’s responsibility for the war, but we think he would 
have a great deal of trouble to do it, and our only regret 
is that there is no way of compelling him to make the 
attempt. 


THE industrial disturbance in England has presented no 
significant feature since we commented on it last week. 
The only noteworthy thing is the dexterous management 
of the news in order to cover the Government’s surrender 
cn the point of an unconditional conference. The miners 
have always been willing to confer, but when Mr. Lloyd 
George attempted to condition a conference on the re- 
sumption of pumping, they declined. Then the Triple 
Alliance backed the miners by setting a walk-out for 
Tuesday, 12 April, and the Government chose not to 
“stand on its dignity,’ as Mr. J. H. Thomas remarked, 
but receded, and the conference was appointed for Mon- 
day, 11 April. The odd thing is that all this can be read 
in the dispatches as plain as daylight, and yet the head- 
lines and editorials somehow give the Government credit 
for a great victory. It takes an inordinate deal of 
whistling to keep up the courage of the faithful, these 
days, and one’s own courage too. The New York 
Tribune and the Herald do it valiantly; and there is some- 
thing about the editorial pages of the Times and the 
Evening Post lately that reminds us of the defiant blasts 
blown by Boito’s Mefistofele, as he sinks out of sight in 
the last act. It is really mighty impressive and wins 
your admiration, in spite of yourself. 


THE upshot of the conference is forecasted as a com- 
promise that will leave Mr. Lloyd George with the upper 
hand and the Government triumphant in its integrity. 
Possibly; and for our part, we hope so for reasons that 
we have often stated. The only alternative that we can 
see to Mr. Lloyd George at present, is a Labour Govern- 
ment; and that we think would be a calamity. Anyone 
who imagines that a Labour politician is different from 
any other kind of politician needs to take a second look. 
As long as the interests of labour are kept out of pre- 
dominance in politics, as long as government is seen in the 
guise of a common enemy, so long will the people at 
large be in receipt of a valuable education. As soon, 
however, as labour gets a stake in parliamentary institu- 
tions it becomes bound to support them, and the educa- 
tional process stops. That was the fine, effective thing 
about the Tsarist regime; everybody but the elect was 
diligently kept out and kept down. Displacing Mr. Lloyd 
George now and substituting, say, Mr. Arthur Hender- 
son, would amount to no more than we accomplished by 
turning out Mr. Wilson and putting in Mr. Harding. 


In general, believing as we do that at this stage of the 
world’s life, the worst government is the best and the 
most useful, we should earnestly advise disaffected ele- 
ments everywhere that if they have an uncommonly 
vicious Government, they have a valuable asset which 
they should not willingly let go. Hence we are quite 
as anxious as our contemporaries of the Times and 
Tribune about the stability of Mr. Lloyd George’s posi- 
tion. A bad government is really the people’s friend and 
ally; it is as useful in an educational way as the “horrible 
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example” used to be to the itinerate temperance-lecturers. 
The only government really to be feared is a good 
government. Among all the false and silly reasons given 
by our publicists and editors for being against the Ger- 
man Government, curiously, no one ever caught sight 
of the true and sufficient reason. Mr. Creel and his four- 
minute men were right in saying that the German Goy- 
ernment was more to be dreaded than any on earth; and 
it was so because it was the best, the most intelligent, 
able, far-sighted, and hence its predatory and exploiting 
character was most effectively disguised from its own 
people. 


Bur the English way is undeniably to “turn the rascals 
out,” instead of resolutely keeping them in and holding 
their nose to the grindstone and sitting up nights to 
think up ways of making trouble for them. That is what 
makes us low-spirited about the contention of the miners 
in England. We are not afraid that a revolution will 
not come, but rather afraid that it will; and that it will 
be a revolution of the approved English type (that is, 
English of recent years) which will result in no great 
progress and not much structural modification of present 
institutions. On this account we would survey a “triumph 
of the Government” with as great equanimity and pleas- 
ure as our friends of the Tribune and Times. Still, per- 
haps on account of our uneasiness, we can not feel as 
sure of this outcome as we would wish. The Govern- 
ment has cheated the miners in so bare-faced a fashion 
by its disregard of the Sankey award, their prospects 
under the resumption of private ownership are so bad, 
ccenfidence in Mr. George is so generally destroyed and 
all industrial life is so shockingly at sixes and sevens, 
that one would not be surprised if matters ran up into 
a rousing political upheaval The worst of it is that 
according to the terms of both sides as stated, no com- 
promise seems possible. 


Mucu more heartily than with the plight of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Government, however, do we feel ourselves 
concerned with the fate of the few surviving Fellowship 
porters, whose sad case is reported in the London papers. 
The Fellowship was incorporated under Henry II, with 
the exclusive right to unload all vessels docking at the 
Port of London with cargoes of grain, potatoes, fruit, 
salt and fish. It was a curious monopoly. The Fellow- 


_ Ship disbanded in 1894 under promise of a subsidy which 


never came, since Governments are likely to be frugal in 
such matters, like the French Government with its 
promise to Jeanne d’Arc that it would remit taxation 
upon her native Domremy. Since the Fellowship broke 
up, most of the survivors have died from poverty and 
want, and those who are left, to the number of forty or 
so, are living as they can. It is a sad thing to see one 
of the few remaining ties with the London of Charles 
Dickens thus pitifully frazzling out, but apparently no 
one cares to see it come to a more dignified end. 


In the latest British note on the subject of oil-rights in 
the mandated areas, Lord Curzon makes a point which 
we should like to drive clear through, and clinch on the 
other side. According to His Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, the attitude of the United 
States toward) British concessions in Mesopotamia /is 
“scarcely consistent’’ with the repeated protests of the 
American Government against the enforcement of re- 
troactive petroleum-laws in Mexico. The British rights 
in the vilayets of Murul and Bagdad were granted be- 
fore the war; the American claims at Tampico were 
staked out long before the new Mexican constitution was 
adopted; a mandate which cancelled the one would be 
just as offensive to right and justice as a constitutional 
provision that abridged the other. 


In this note Lord Curzon does not by any means prove 
that English practice is favourable to economic freedom, 
but he certainly demonstrates that the American way of 
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_ doing business is not so. It may be true that the Standard 
Oil Company’s rights in Palestine are very similar to 
those of the British grantees in Mesopotamia; but even 
so, this only emphasizes the harmony of colour that 
makes the pot and the kettle so like each other. The 
other points of fact raised by his Lordship are mildly 
interesting, in that they demonstrate in detail what most 
of us were already prepared to admit in general. We 
learn, for instance, that the Filipino legislators have 
reserved to citizens of the United States and of the 
Islands, the development of public mineral-lands in their 
bailiwick. It is also asserted that the United States Gov- 
ernment hhas taken action to prevent the exploitation by 
British interests of mineral resources in Haiti and Costa 
Rica. Jt is even true that since the dispatch of Lord 
Curzon’s note, the Costa Rican Congress has refused to 
recognize the validity of the concessions granted to 
British oil-interests by Frederico Tinoco during his 
“usurpation” of the Presidency of that country. The ex- 
isting Government of the country is on most friendly 
terms with the United States, and even the presence of a 
British battleship in Costa Rican waters was not enough 
to throw the balance in favour of Merrie England. We 
admit it all; we even admit that the United States some- 
times tries and succeeds, where Great Britain tries and 
fails; but even this does not seem to carry us very far 
toward a settlement. In fact it just proves what we 
have said often enough before—that the next war is 
more likely than the last one ever was. 


—————— 


ere el 


THE argument is a good one, as far as it goes, and Mr. 
Hughes will doubtless have some little trouble in dispos- 
ing of it; however, it would have impressed us more 
deeply if it had been carried through to some sort of 
conclusion. It is quite evident that in the case of Meso- 
potamia the only parties considered are the two Powers, 
one of which has concessions which the other wants 
cancelled, in order that the field may be thrown open to 
the operations of its own gold-diggers. In Mexico, how- 
ever, there is another player in the game; if there is any 
confiscating to be done, the Mexicans themselves will do 
it, for what they conceive to be the good of Mexico. 
Retroactive legislation of this sort really has some mean- 
ing, for its object is to break up the system of natural- 
resource monopoly, and not simply to substitute one 
group of monopolists for another. Such being the case, 
it is only natural that Lord Curzon should not push his 
argument to a conclusion, and it is likewise quite certain 
that Mr. Hughes will not venture in this direction beyond 
the limits fixed by his Lordship’s note. 


Senator Smoot has high hopes of his proposed legisla- 
tion which provides for a tax of one per cent on sales. 
At the most, he contends, it will not mean more than a 
three per cent increase in the prices which the ultimate 
consumer will be called upon to pay; and this will be 
more than offset by the decrease in prices which will 
follow the proposed repeal of the excess-profits tax. 
This sounds too good to be true, and we shall be pre- 
pared to believe it when -we see it demonstrated in 
practice. We are also inclined to think that Mr. Smoot 
and the other advocates of a tax on business turnover 
are a little too sanguine concerning the amount to be 
collected under the proposed law. We wonder if these 
gentlemen have heard of the bad showing lately made by 
the French Government in trying to collect taxes under 
a similar statute. The return under the French law has 
been less than one half the amount of revenue expected; 
if Senator Smoot’s law should operate in this fashion, the 
return to the United States Treasury would amount to 
nsiderably under $300 million instead of the $600 mil- 
lion which the learned experts estimate the tax would 


bring in. 


In view of this probable deficit, we commend to Senator 
Smoot and to all- those legislators who are concerning 
themselves with devices for filling the Federal exchequer, 
the Ralston-Nolan bill for the taxation of land-values. 


This bill has several points to recommend it: it would 
place part at least of the enormous burden of Federal 
taxation upon privilege, where it rightfully belongs. It 
would also raise a thundering amount of money, which 
should place it in high favour with our perplexed Solons. 
There is little reason or fairness in expecting the indus- 
try of the country to bear the full weight of the taxation 
which Senator Smoot estimates will be necessary in order 
to cover the increasing pension-roll, the interest on our 
war-loans, and other extraordinary expenses of Govern- 
ment. It is hard to believe that Senator Smoot and the 
other advocates of the sales-tax have never heard of the 
Ralston-Nolan bill; it is more likely that they reluct at 
espousing’ it because it represents a tax upon the political 
rather than upon the economic means. In other words, 
it would tax the time-honoured privilege of excluding 
men from free access to their source of subsistence; and 
for a political government to sanction such a tax would 
be equivalent to committing hari-kiri. 


WE have never been ostentatious enough in our patriot- 
ism to get any medals from the National Security 
League or a goose-step from the American Legion, but 
this business of peonage in Georgia makes us yearn to 
civilize our beloved country. Hanging our coloured 
fellow-citizens one at a time, or even occasionally burn~ 
ing one at the stake, might be put down as merely an 
irregular and perhaps exuberant mode of expressing the 
popular will; but chaining them together and dumping 
them off a bridge, two at a clatter, to the number of a 
round dozen or so, seems to us to be overdoing the thing. 
We are depressed about Georgia. The Negroes them- 
selves seem somewhat like civilized beings and to be act- 
ing under the restraint appropriate to such. At least, 
we have not yet read of any mob of Negroes being 
formed to take summary vengeance on the convicted 
planter. Suppose some Negroes had drowned in chains 
thirteen white people; would the law have taken its 
course? Perhaps if Negroes continue to live in Georgia 
and too many of them are not killed off at once, they 
may in the course of years communicate some measure 
of forbearance, decency and seli-restraint to the general 
civilization of the State. One hardly knows how else it 
can be done. 


Six lads, three of them still in their ‘teens, were hanged 
in Mountjoy Prison the other morning for “high treason.” 
From dawn till the hour of death all Dublin was still and 
silent. “The streets” writes an observer “were full of 
silent people wandering up and down. The shops were 
closed and blank. No wheeled traffic moved. The postal 
services and tramways did not work. The suspension 
was absolute until the stroke of eleven.” So day after 
day the Irish tragedy drags on, and there can be no end 
till the English Government realizes that Mr. De Valera 
spoke a profound truth when he finely said the other day, 
“England is playing, not on the weakest but on the 
strongest quality of the Irish people—their spiritual 
quality. The young men of Ireland are saying to them- 
selves: ‘At best the span of life is only seventy years. 
We must all die, so why not now and in circumstances 
like these? Never, perhaps, as by dying in such a cause 
as is Ireland’s, could we do so much for the world.’” 
Thus the youth of Ireland is pitted against the youth of 
England to slay and be slain, and by some evil magic 
neither side knows the spirit it is of. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A FOUNDING FATHER. 


THE anniversary of Thomas Jefferson’s birthday (13 
April) turned our mind back once more upon Presi- 
dent Harding’s inaugural address; not because the 
address resembles one of Mr. Jefferson’s, but on ac- 
count of the reference to the “divine inspiration of the 
founding fathers.” An office-holder, like a pulpiteer, 
is a sort of libertine of speech, chartered and com- 
missioned by general consent as such, and no one is 
justified in holding him to any particular responsibility 
for his divagations. We have accordingly already ab- 
solved Mr. Harding from the duty of having anything 
to say in his inaugural, and are quite ready to accept 
on the same terms such speeches as he shall make 
hereafter. There is sometimes a bit of fun, however, 
in checking up on some perfervid utterance of an 
office-holder to see where it goes—such fun as we 
shared with our readers recently, for instance, when 
we followed through on a few of the meanderings of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s mendacity. Office-holders, like 
their more lowly brethren the amateur liars who dis- 
play their talents from cracker-barrels in the village 
store on Saturday evening, make themselves fair game 
for this sort of pleasantry, and there is no ill will or 
lack of amenity in indulging it. 

We merely wondered in an idle way, how far 
Brother Harding, if he were really put to it, would 
let Mr. Jefferson in on the claim of being a founding 
father, and what degree of divine inspiration he would 
assign that notable man. Mr. Jefferson certainly had a 

' great deal to do with the establishment of the Repub- 
lic. He was the author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which was a public document of some weight 
in its day, although it was undeniably under a cloud 
during Mr. Palmer’s administration of the Department 
of Justice, when certain simple souls who took the 
sentiments seriously and were unacquainted with poli- 
tics, were hived up in quod for circulating it. Mr. 
Jefferson held the Presidency for a couple of terms; 
and examination of the literature of the period shows 
quite conclusively that he had some influence. In fact, 
one is compelled to believe that if Mr. Jefferson is not 
to be included among the founding fathers, the burden 
of proof lies rather heavily upon the one who leaves 
him out. 

So the question is, how far was he operating under 
divine inspiration, and under what circumstances? At 
what points did the inspiration cease and at what 
other points did the current come on again? Does 
Mr. Harding regard the Declaration of Independence 
as an inspired production whose inspirational charac- 
ter is guaranteed not to fade in any climate, or does its 
colour sort of peter out under the hot sun of the 
Philippines and the Caribbean? Will it hold up for 
service in any emergency of our domestic life, or does 
he share Mr. Woodrow Wilson’s view that it is good 
for this day and train only? Mr. Jefferson had a con- 
siderable hand in the drafting of the Virginia Bills of 
Rights; and of the Kentucky Resolutions which de- 
clared in 1798 and reaffirmed in 1799, that the prin- 
ciples which make the Federal Government “the ex- 
clusive judge of the extent of the powers delegated to 
it, stop nothing short of despotism, since the discre- 
tion of those who administer the government, and not 
the Constitution, would be the measure of their 
powers.” We do not want to crowd Mr. Harding 
into a corner, because we are fully aware that it would 
be a most awkward matter for any Federal office- 


holder to pronounce upon the amount and quality of 
divine inspiration exhibited by this resolution; espe- 
cially for one who took office so soon after the in- 
cumbency of Mr. Wilson. We therefore leave the 
consideration of the matter with the reader, and pass 
on. 

Shays’s Rebellion, which was a matter of “grievance 
before supply,” broke out in Massachusetts in 1786. 
Taxes were heavy and economic distress was great. 
Conventions were held on the subject and force ap- 
plied to resist the demand for taxes and to prevent 
the sitting of the civil courts. On this occasion Mr. 
Jefferson, who seems to have been uncommonly cor- 
dial to the doctrine of grievance before supply, gave 
utterance to the pious wish, “God forbid that we 
should ever be twenty years without such a rebellion!” 
In a more contemplative mood, he generalized to the 
effect that “A little rebellion now and then is a good 
thing,” and went on to suggest that “an observation of 
this truth should render honest republican governors 
so mild in their punishment of rebellions as not to dis- 
courage them too much.” Whether or no his con- 
temporaries attributed these remarks to divine inspira- 
tion is not clear; but there seems to have been enough 
horse sense current in the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts to co-operate with their spirit, for the whole 
matter was managed with clemency and Shays himself 
was pardoned in the following year. For a whole 
series of acts of armed rebellion, Shays served a term 
much shorter than the one that Eugene Debs has al- 
ready served for a mouthful of words. But in those 
days, divine inspiration of office-holders in a republic 
was something little talked of, perhaps little thought of. 

Again, in the course of some observations on the 
nature and theory of government, Mr. Jefferson says, 
“Societies exist under three forms: (1) without gov- 
ernment, as among our Indians; (2) under govern- 
ments wherein the will of everyone has a just influ- 
ence. . . . (3) under governments of force. . . . It is 
a problem not clear to my mind that the first condition 
is not the best.” This is pretty serious; one would 
almost say that divine inspiration had drifted off down 
the lightning rod for the time being. It is interesting, 
however, to observe how clearly Mr. Jefferson states 
the problem which has engaged the attention of econo- 
mists and historians since his day. Granted that 
societies exist under these three forms, as they un- 
doubtedly do: why is it? What are the factors that 
determine one society into one form or mode of cor- 
porate existence and another into another? It is odd, 
too, to see how in other places Mr. Jefferson antici- 
pates almost completely the most modern theories con- 
structed in answer to these questions. How much 
divine inspiration Mr. Harding would attribute to 
these coincidences one can not say; but they are just as 
striking and interesting whether Mr. Jefferson was 
working under divine inspiration or not. 

Another matter in which Mr. Jefferson seems to 
have anticipated a large section of modern opinion, is 
his belief, as he expressed it, that ‘“‘banking establish- 
ments are more dangerous than standing armies; and 
that the principle of spending money to be paid by 
posterity, under the name of funding, is but swindling 
futurity, on a large scale.” Mr. Harding’s Adminis- 
tration is perforce brought very close to some difficult 
and elaborate problems of finance. If he considers 
this statement of Mr. Jefferson to be divinely inspired, 
he will have a good reason for working its principle 
into our national practice, and as far as his influence 
extends, into international practice also. If not, he 
might do well to try it out on the strength of its sheer 
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_ natural truth and common sense. Divine inspiration is 
an extremely hard matier to determine; “the Spirit 
Lloweth where it will, and no man can say whence it 
‘cometh or whither it goeth.” Natural truth and com- 
mon sense are not so difficult; and the utterances of 
i ene, at least, of the founding fathers are full of them. 
_ Perhaps it would be even more useful to bring out 
: examples of them, and talk about these and insist on 


' 


these, since they are a demonstrable and attractive 
certainty, and not meddle much with the matter of 
divine inspiration, about which little can be known. 


THE DISMEMBERMENT OF RUSSIA. 


It somehow happens that one of the most important 
phases of Mr. Wilson’s Russian policy has thus far 
escaped the attention and the approval of President 
Harding’s Government. Upon the subject of trade 
the new Administration seems to be in substantial 
agreement with the old; although it may perhaps be 
said that Secretary Hughes has opened by ever so little 
the door of negotiation which Mr. Colby left tightly 
closed. With regard to the dismemberment of Russia, 
however, the attitude of the new Government remains 
for the present undefined. If only Mr. Wilson had 
been content to leave matters in an equally nebulous 
state—but there is no use crying now over beans that 
were spilled so long ago. 

America’s official solicitude for the territorial in- 
tegrity of Russia was developed in a milieu of the 
utmost confusion. From the first days of the Russian 
upheaval, the horizontal layers of Tsarists and political 
and social revolutionists were cut vertically into the 
most intricate patterns by nationalistic aspirations of 
great variety. However, it happened that the leaders 
of the first revolution were distinguished for economic 
and political respectability, rather than for any high 
regard for the gospel of seli-determination; indeed, 
with Lvov and Kerensky attempting to keep a tight 
hold on Finland, while Miliukov clamoured for the 
‘control of Constantinople, the territorial policy of 


all-Russians managed to hold the Empire together 
until the Bolsheviki cut all connexions with the West, 
_and blew up the economic and political foundations of 
the State. Thereupon the activities of the separatists 
began in good earnest, with emphasis now on national- 
ism and now on anti-Bolshevism, as occasion might 
demand. It was the presence of the latter element, 
and this alone, that gave the cause of self-determina- 
tion in Russia its great vogue in the West. It is true 
that Germany and Austria had given aid and comfort 
te the Polish nationalists in pre-Bolshevik days, and 
it is also probably true that Germany had regarded 
with favour the early development of Bolshevism in 
Russia. On the other hand, the new national Govern- 
ments set up in Esthonia, Livonia and Lithuania 
during the period of the German occupation were dis- 
inctly conservative, and the replacement of the mildly 
socialistic Government of the Ukraine by the dictator- 
ship of Skoropadsky was chiefly the work of German 


less somewhat mixed; but the same can hardly be said 
of the Allies, who followed them. With the defeat of 
the Central Empires once accomplished, England, 

France and Japan were enabled to give a considerable 
at of attention to the Russian problem, and from 
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this time forth these Powers regarded the small na- 
tions on the border of Russia simply as outposts 
against Bolshevism. In pursuit of this policy, Eng- 
land gave aid of one sort or another to the nationalists 
cf Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Georgia, Azer- 
baijan and Armenia; France made herself responsible 
for developments in the Ukraine, and more particularly 
Poland; and Japan is supposed to have given some 
support to the Cossacks of Eastern Siberia. 

lf the Allied assistance of the anti-Bolsheviki had 
stopped here, one might have suspected Great Britain 
and Japan of attempting to dismember their one great 
rival for the control of the East; but the final proof 
that the territorial policy of Great Britain, France and 
Japan was not consistently anti-Russian, but simply 
anti-Bolshevik, is found in the fact that these Powers 
gave support, at one and the same time, to the small 
nations along the Russian border, and to three im- 
portant all-Russian movements which were distinctly 
anti-separatist, as well as anti-Bolshevik. The nation- 
alists and the all-Russians understood one another’s 
intentions so well that the Allies never succeeded in 
uniting them upon any plan of action. The Ukraine 
helped Denikin for a while and then fell away at the 
critical moment. Poland likewise failed to give com- 
plete co-operation upon this single occasion when an 
all-Russian advance seemed actually to portend the 
forceful overthrow of Bolshevism. Finland refused 
to give help to Yudenitch in the absence of assurances 
ci support which the Allies could not give; and the 
other Baltic States looked on with cool aloofness at 
the operations of this last White hoax. 

The attitude of the Soviet Government towards the 
all-Russian anti-Bolsheviki has naturally been one of 
complete and utter antagonism, but from necessity, 
and perhaps sometimes from choice, Moscow has 
shown a certain liberality towards the separatist move- 
ments along the border. Whatever the explanation 
may be, the Soviet Government has certainly proved 
itself more favourable to the cause of self-determina- 
tion than any of the all-Russian groups has ever been. 

Tn all likelihood, it could be demonstrated that Mos- 
cow has not used force to bring a border State into 
line in any case where the Germans or the Allies had 
not previously used force in the cause of secession. 
Thus it remains an open question whether the Red 
armies have ever done more than restore the balance 
already set against real seli-determination by foreign 
interference. Current events in the Caucasus furnish 
a case in point. The Bolshevik advance in this region 
is sometimes considered a manifestation of a new im- 
perialism—and this in spite of reports that there have 
been British troops in Georgia and Azerbaijan since 
the first days of Bolshevik power at Moscow. With 
British troops on hand, Georgia, Azerbaijan and Ar- 
menia were anti-Soviet; with a Red army in the 
Caucasus, these small States have all gone Bolshevik; 
what they would have done in the absence of inter- 
ference from either quarter, it may never be possible 
to determine. Be that as it may, the Government at 
Moscow has now recognized the independence of Fin- 
land, Poland, Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania and has 
conceded some small measure of autonomy to the 
Ukraine and the Far Eastern Republic, and perhaps 
to the new Soviet States of the Caucasus. 

Through all this maze of Allied uncertainty, all- 
Russian imperialism, border-State nationalism, and 
Bolshevik leniency or impotence, the Government of 
the United States has steered a fairly straight course. 
In other words, Mr. Wilson selected the one wholly 
bad and indefensible territorial policy in the lot, and 
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adhered to it consistently. This policy is practically 
that of the all-Russian one-and-inseparables, as now 
set forth in the press-releases of the Emigré’s Club in 
Paris. 

In support of anti-Bolshevism and incidentally of 
Russia’s territorial integrity, the United States gave 
military aid to the all-Russian imperialists of Siberia 
and North Russia; and since the collapse of these 
operations the American Government has repeatedly 
urged that all matters of territorial delimitation (ex- 
cept those which concern the boundaries of Poland 
and Finland) shall be left in abeyance until a regime 
of respectability is re-established at Moscow. Mr. Wil- 
son has heartily condemned the Soviet Government for 
signing away Russia’s sovereignty over certain sec- 
tions of the old Empire, and the press has cursed the 
Bolsheviki just as heartily for attempting to preserve 
their “rights” in certain other sections. Thus where 
intervention in the border States is concerned, the 
Bolsheviki have been damned if they did and damned 
if they didn’t—the implication being, of course, that 
in decency they ought to resign and get out. 

Back of President Wilson’s solicitude for the terri- 
torial integrity of the Empire was the theory that 
“Russia” has rights of some sort over the Russians; 
that is, over all the peoples who once lived under the 
tule of the Tsar. The Tsar had had the right to 
speak for ‘‘Russia,” but the Soviet Government had 
not; hence it could not properly sign away the rights 
of “Russia” over the Russians. But at the present 
time “Russia” does not exist, and the rights of 
“Russia” over the Russians do not exist. The Soviet 
Republic exists, and its Government speaks for a good 
many of the Russians, but not for all of them. Other 
Governments exist, in Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Georgia and elsewhere along the Russian border, and 
each of these Governments speaks for a number of 
people who used to be called Russians. If the people 
of these new States have any rights at all with respect 
to the people of other countries, including the United 
States, one such is the right to transact through the 
Governments under which they happen to live, all the 
international business that is commonly attended to by 
such agencies. 

The Government of the United States did not place 
these new Governments in power, nor is it competent 
to judge of them for good or evil, or to determine any 
other fact regarding them except their existence or 
non-existence. Hence we are under no obligation to 
prove to anybody that Russia ought to be dismem- 
bered; we shall leave that task to the people who lie 
awake nights, planning how to save the world. We do 
not even have to prove that Russia is dismembered; 
Mr. Harding knows this as well as we do; and if he 
will only bring the truth as he “recognizes” it into line 
with the truth as he knows it, he can dispose in five 
minutes of every phase of the Russian problem for 
the solution of which the American Government is 
now even remotely responsible. 


LITERATURE’S IMPOVERISHMENT. 


Ir might not be void of interest to inquire how it 
happens that writers as a rule betray such slight 
acquaintance with the laws of political economy. Per- 
haps for the same reason that teachers of the neglected 
science are usually to be found in the bypaths and 
labyrinths of sociology, as far away from general 
principles as possible. Writers are, no doubt, victims 
of the economic pressure which has so many subtle 
ways of expressing itself, and in their case it may 


be easier to publish works which are not too de- 
structive of the existing order in their criticism of life. 
“T am not sure,” Emerson wrote in his Journal, “that 
the educated class ever ascend to the idea of virtue; 
or that they desire truth: they want safety, utility, 
decorum.” 


Whatever the cause, there is reason to believe that 
literature has suffered from a general ignorance of 
the laws that govern men in the business of life. 
It seems odd that English writers have drawn so 
little inspiration from thinkers like Adam Smith, Pat- 


| rick Edward Dove and Herbert Spencer, to say noth- 


ing of Henry George. Carlyle is said to have read 
and praised Dove’s “Theory of Human Progression,” 
but neither he nor Ruskin nor Kingsley understood 
the philosophy of freedom. In its striking contrast 
of large estates and excluded masses, Great Britain 
offers an object-lesson for the slowest intelligence, 
and the land-question is forced to the front on every 
occasion. 

One wonders in what sort of walled gardens writers 
like Mr. John Galsworthy live who fail to record 
such a controversy as occurred in England 1909-10 
over the Budget of that year, or to grasp its signifi- 
cance in terms of human life. One can but ask if 
“Freelands,” for example, would not have been more 
worth while writing, would it not have been a better 
work of art, if its author had understood the secret 
of land-monopoly? Mr. William Dean Howells 
showed that he had not been altogether unmoved by 
the events of the last few years when he wrote in 1911 
from one of the Duke of Devonshire’s estates: 

It was a tenant of this noble who sold us the hospitality of 
his cottage near by in the form of tea and bread and butter 

. and let us look through the clean, homelike place. It 
was built for solid shelter with walls three feet thick in the 
older part, but more windows in the newer. The kitchen 
was fitted with a good range and dresser, and the whole house 
was decently furnished; the kind young pair managed to 
live, and at the rent they paid for their moderate acreage 
they will help the Duke to live too, now that the great nobles 
have been reduced to penury by having to pay their just 
share of the land-tax. 

Here are the elements of the economic situation— 
the conflicting claims to the land of owner and 
labourer, with recognition in the clumsy tax-laws of 
inherent rights struggling for realization. Mr. Ches- 
terton was more explicit than Mr. Howells when he 
declared that 
country life has been made intolerable by what some call 
oligarchy and I call theft, i. e., by the taking of the land from 
the people and the giving of it to rich men. This should 
be said as often as possible, as clearly as possible, and as 
violently as possible. It is a perfectly right and proper 
thing that the English aristocracy, who deliberately destroyed 
the democratic possession of land, should appear before the 


| world with their crime hung round their necks. 


The older generation of writers was for the most 
part blind to the existence of economic laws, or mis- 
took the legal statute for the natural order of the uni- 
verse. Trollope, for instance, approaches the economic 
conflict with a glimmering sense of the origin of 
landed property, but with no special convictions on the 
subject. The Pallisers had got their estate from the 
King in the old days. “It was a good time when a 
man could get half-a-dozen parishes because he 
tickled the King's fancy.” Major Grantley expressed 
his wonder that people should be so fond of land, but 
the Archdeacon enlightened him: “It is a comfortable 
feeling to know that you stand on your own ground. 
Land is about the only thing that can’t fly away. And 
then, you see, land gives so much more than the rent. 
It gives position and influence and political power, to 
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say nothing about the game.” It was, no doubt, such 
considerations which made Frank Gresham content to 
live “without loud grumbling” as long as the farmers 
paid their rent, and the labourers did not strike for 
wages, and the land could be sold for thirty-years pur- 
chase. 

Trollope saw that something was wrong, that the 
landlord had a favoured position, but how to remedy 
such inequalities in a Malthusian world escaped him. 
So Mr. Bunce had to stand for what were considered 
the somewhat comic aspirations of the awakening 
multitude. 

He was a sober and hard-working man, and he hated all 
men who were not sober and hard-working. He was quite 
clear in his mind ... that all property in land should be 
taken away from men who were enabled by such property to 
live in idleness. What should be done with the land when 


so taken away was a question which he had not yet learned 
to answer, 


Trollope was obviously unable to help him out of his 
dilemma. 

A somewhat keener sense of underlying facts is re- 
flected from George Meredith’s lurid picture in “Celt 
and Saxon”: 

; A reminder of dull red fire prolonged the half-day above 
the mountain strongholds of the former owners of the soil, 
oon which prince and bard and priest, and grappling 
natives never wanting for fierceness, roared to-arms in the 
beacon flames from ridge to peak: and down they poured, 
and back they were pushed by the inveterate colonizer— 
_ Stationing at threatened points his old ‘artillerymen’ of those 
days: and so it ends, that bard and priest and prince; holy 
poetry, and divine prescription, and a righteous holding, are 
as naught against him. They go, like yonder embers of the 
winter sunset before advancing night: and to-morrow the 
beacon heaps are ashes, the conqueror’s foot stamps on them; 
_ Strangest of all, you hear victorious lawlessness appealing 
_ solemnly to God the law, 


Is there any doubt that our literature would have 
been greatly enriched if writers who agreed with Her- 
bert Spencer that all exclusive land-titles are based 

_ originally on force or fraud, had understood the part 
_ played by this usurpation in the human drama, and 
_had been able to reveal it in the light of scientific 
knowledge? It remained for Tolstoy, whose art was 
great enough to be untrammelled by precedent, to give 
his mind to economic truth, and by its aid to penetrate 
still further into the complexities of human thought 
and action. His adherence to the philosophy of Henry 
George in “Resurrection” but emphasized his devo- 
tion to nature. There is a reserve of hope in the 
tragedy because Tolstoy, seeing into the heart of 
things, accepts as natural and self-evident the essen- 
tial equality of mankind. “Why,” he asks, “do some 
_men arrogate to themselves the right to imprison, to 
torture, to deport, to strike, to kill other men, while 
_ they are themselves like the men they torture, strike 
and kill?” 

Tolstoy found the teachers who ought to have 
answered this question absorbed in discussing all man- 
her of subtleties like freedom of the will, criminology, 
heredity, instinct, etc., their arguments even seeming 
to justify torture and falsehood. So in “Resurrec- 
tion” he answered for them that “the chief cause of 
the misery of the people lies in the fact that they 
have been dispossessed of the land, which is alone 
capable of nourishing them.” He saw men dying for 
want of land, and stigmatized the existing order as a 
crime. “Learned societies, governments, and news- 
papers lecture us about the suffering of the people, 
its causes and how to prevent it, but we overlook the 
only means of bettering the peasants’ lot, by giving 
em back the land which has been taken from them.” 
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Human nature is rooted in the soil, its first and most 
vital needs are economic, and to understand it 
thoroughly one must know something of the laws 
which guide and shape it. 


CHEKHOV’S NOTEBOOK. 


Tue clerks in the office of the Governor of the island have 
a drunken headache. They long for a drink. They have 
no money. What is to be done? One of them, a convict, 
who is serving his time here for forgery, devises a plan. 
He goes to the church, where a former officer, now 
exiled for/giving his superior a box on the ears, sings in 
the choir, and says to him panting: “Here! There’s a 
pardon come for you! They have got a telegram in the 
office.” The late officer turns pale, trembles, and can 
hardly walk for excitement. 

“But for such news you ought to give something for a 
drink,” says the clerk. 

“Take all I have! All!” 

And he ‘hands him some five roubles. . He arrives 
at the office. The officer is afraid that he may die from 
joy and presses his hand to his heart. 

“Where is the telegram?” 

“The book-keeper has put it away.” (He goes to the 
book-keeper). General laughter and an invitation to 
drink with them. 

“How terrible!” 

After that the officer was ill for a week.? 


Fepya, the steward’s brother-in-law, told Ivanov that 
wild duck were feeding on the other side of the wood. He 
loaded his gun with slugs. Suddenly a wolf appeared. 
He fired and smashed both the wolf’s hips. The wolf 
was mad with pain and did not see him. “What can I do 
for you, dear?” He thought and thought, and then went 
home and called Peter. . Peter took a stick, and 
with an awful grimace, began to beat the wolf. 

He beat and beat and beat until the wolf died. 

Peter broke into a sweat and went away, without saying 
a single word. 


Vera: “I do not respect you, because you married so 
strangely, because nothing came of you. . . . That is 
why I have secrets from you.” 


Ir is unfortunate that we try to solve the simplest ques- 
tions cleverly, and therefore make them unusually com- 
plicated. We should seek a simple solution. 


THERE is no Monday which will not give its place to a 
Tuesday. — 


I am happy and satisfied, sister, but if I were born a 
second time and were asked: “Do you want to marry?” 


I should answer: “No.” “Do you want to have money?” 
af My 

ce 

Non me 


LeNnestcHKA liked dukes and counts in novels, not ordi- 
nary persons. She loved the chapters in which there is love, 
pure and ideal, not sensual. Descriptions of nature she 
did not like. She preferred conversations to descriptions. 
While reading the beginning she would glance impatiently 
to the end. She did not remember the names of authors. 
She wrote with a pencil in the margins: “wonderful!” 
“beautiful!” or “serve him right!” 


LENESTCHKA sang without opening her mouth. 


THE son says nothing, but the wife feels him to be an 
enemy; she feels that he has overheard everything. 


Wuart a lot of idiots there are among ladies. People get 


so used to it that they do not notice it. 


To live one must have something to hang on to. 


In the provinces only the body works, not the spirit. 


You won't become a saint through other people’s sins. 


1 An episode which Chekhov heard during his journey in the island 
of Saghalien. 
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O, if there were a life in which everyone grew younger 
and more beautiful. 


IRENE: “It is hard to live without a father, without a 
mother—and without a husband. Whom could one 
confide in? To whom could one complain? With whom 
could one share one’s joy? One must love some one 
strongly.” 


Tue doctor enjoys being at the duel. 


In the daytime, conversations about the loose manners of 
the girls in secondary schools; in the evening, a lecture on 
degeneration and the decline of everything, and at night, 
after all this, one longs to shoot oneself. 


In the life of our towns there is no pessimism, no Marx- 
ism, and no movements, but there is stagnation, stupidity, 
mediocrity. 


He had a thirst for life, but it seemed to him to mean 
that he wanted a drink—and he drank wine. 


To be idle involuntarily means to listen to what is being 
said, to see what is being done; but he who works and is 
occupied hears little and sees little. 


In the skating rink he raced after L.; he wanted to over- 
take her and it seemed as if it were life which he wanted 
to overtake, that life which one can not bring back or 
overtake or catch, just as one can not catch one’s shadow. 


ONLy one thought reconciled him to the doctor: just as 
he had suffered from the doctor’s ignorance, so perhaps 
some one was suffering from his mistakes. 


Bur isn’t it strange? In the whole town there is not a 
single musician, not a single orator, not a prominent man. 


He is dark, with little side-whiskers, dressed like a dandy, 
dark eyes, a warm brunet. He exterminates bugs, talks 
about earthquakes and China. His fiancé has a dowry 
of 8000 roubles; she is very handsome, as her aunt says. 
He is an agent for a fire-insurance company, etc. “You're 
awtully pretty, my darling, awfully. And 8000 into the 
bargain! You are a beauty; when I looked at you to-day, 
a shiver ran down my back.” 


Tue Governor’s wife invited an official, who has a thin 
voice and was her adorer, to have a cup of chocolate 
with her, and for a week afterwards he was in bliss. He 
had saved money and lent it but not on interest. “TI can’t 
lend you any, your son-in-law would gamble it away. 
No, I can’t.’ The son-in-law is the husband of the 
daughter who once sat in a box wearing a boa; he lost at 
cards and embezzled Government money. The official, 
who was accustomed to herring and vodka, and who had 
never before drunk chocolate, felt sick after the chocolate. 
The expression on the lady’s face: “Aren’t I a darling ?”; 
she spent any amount of money on dresses and looked 
forward to making a display of them—so she gave parties. 


Gorn to Paris with one’s wife is like going to Tula with 


one’s samovar. [Tula is a city where samovars are 
manufactured. ] 


THE young do not go in for literature, because the best 
of them work on steam engines, in factories, in industrial 
undertakings; all of them have now gone into industry, 
and industry is making enormous progress. 


FAMILIES where the woman is bourgeoise easily breed 
adventurers, swindlers, and brutes without ideals. 


A PROFESSOR’S opinion: not Shakespeare, but the commen- 
taries on him are the thing. 


Ler the coming generation attain happiness; but they 
surely ought to ask themselves, for what did their an- 
cestors live and for what did they suffer. 


Love, friendship, respect do not unite people as much as 
common hatred for something. 
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I saw the owner of a mill, the mother of a family, a rich 
Russian woman, who has never seen a lilac bush in Russia. ~ 


In a letter: “A Russian abroad, if not a spy, is a fool.” 


Tue neighbour goes to Florence to cure himself of love, 
but at a distance his love grows stronger. 


Yatta. A young man, interesting, liked by a lady of 
forty. He is indifferent to her, avoids her. She suffers 
and at last, out of spite, gets up a scandal about him. 


(To be continued.) 


FIVE CENTURIES AND A LARK, 


Tue Avon is in flood. Down the Vale of Evesham it pours 
its muddy waters that have descended ceaselessly, hour by 
hour for a week, from hill and upland valley. Day after day, 
the February rains have fallen from the grey, wet skies and 
the last remnant of the winter snows have been washed from 
all save the topmost slopes. Here where we stand on Cleve 
ridge the water is rioting down every path. Along the roads 
under the hedges is the music of running water, now leaping 
under the blackthorn to fall into the roadside stream, now 
babbling cheerily as it tumbles over an obstructive stone or 
a hillock clothed with last year’s grass. 

Far below us stretches a wide earth-coloured expanse where 
formerly flowed the Avon. Only the merest vestige of the 
usually quiet stream remains in view. Over field and meadow 
its swollen waters have spread, until only a checker-board 
of hedge-tops remains. No sign of life is visible. The 
weir of Cleve makes no sound, so full the waters run above 
its top. Behind us bold Meon marks the edge of the Cots- 
wolds, which half hidden, half revealed, appear to hang 
between earth and sky. Grey Breedon rises across the Vale, 
and in the far distance we can dimly see the shadowy out- 
lines of the Malvern Hills. But the light is dying. Dis- 
tant outlines disappear into the deeper greyness. Only three 
sounds come to the ear like “music that softer falls 
than petals from blown roses on the grass’—the wind call- 
ing among the bare trees, as though to lure open the 
hesitant buds; the waters prattling on their way to 
the river, like an echo of the distant voices of happy chil- 
dren, and floating in the sky above, as though in celestial 
antiphony, the joyous song of the lark—the first of the 
year. We pause a moment in wonder as the melody of ec- 
stasy and rapture descends upon us. The lark then is still 
singing. ... 

On our homeward way we pass the old tithe barn, stand- 
ing in the midst of fields and a pleasant dispersal of oaks. 
More than five centuries ago the Abbots of Evesham caused 
its stout walls to be reared. Through the splays of the 
window-openings one can see their two feet of solid masonry. 
Towering above, more spacious than all but the largest of 
cathedral-naves, hangs the timbered roof-structure carrying 
its many tons of moss-grown slates. The simple, low but- 
tresses on the outside are crumbling away in places. The 
rooks hold parley in a distant tree and seem to be discussing, 
with decision and vehemence, the spring building-problem. 
Five centuries ago their forbears were no doubt assembled 
on the same spot in similar convention. Five centuries ago 
the tithes were first gathered from the abbey-domain and 
stored in the great tithe barn. In those days the near-by 
monasteries of Evesham, Pershore, and Tewksbury with 
their enormous land-holdings, were flourishing mightily. 
The tithe was the rock on which the Church was to build 


‘such fabrics as would defy Time and mock at Thought. 


Some believe that an English king brought about the down- 
fall of these proud monasteries. Others cling to their faith 
in the slow action of Time and Thought—stronger than 
anything men have yet learned to build. 

These Cotswold villages have happily been spared the 
gruesome germ of decay which the railways have spread 
over England. These simple cottages seem to have grown 
from the soil. The stones of which they are built came 
from the quarry hard by. The straw with which the stead- 
ings are thatched was grown in the neighbouring fields. 
The withes that make the criss-cross pattern of the thatch 
were gathered on the bank of yonder river. Rock-plants 
and moss embosom themselves in the interstices of the 
native grey stone slates. Pigeon-holes pierce the gables of 
the high-roofed barns. All, all is indigenous. It is a melt-_ 
ing harmony of cool greys, browns, blues, under the 
pricious blue of a March sky. All England has nothi 
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more fair to show, for nowhere have the craft-traditions of 
building clung so tenaciously, 

But there are rumours abroad in England to-day of the 
dread coming of face brick and red tiles. Time is of such 
moment, say the Government’s Housing , Authorities, that 
the peace and beauty of ages must give way before the ex- 
igencies of the moment, Expediency is now King. Houses 
must be built somehow, and the quick way is the hideous 
way of the modern contract-builder. The thought of per- 
mitting this blessed spot to be invaded with smart, brick 
cottages of the kind that now cluster along English sub- 
urban roads, fills one with despair. After all, why need 
it be so? What has happened that Cotswold field and 
quarry may no longer be drawn upon for building material; 
that the local masons and thatchers may no longer ply their 
crait? Surely the work of these modern builders will fall 
into ruins ten times more quickly than the work of the 
Cotswold craftsmen. 

Of land there is a plenty. It lies all about, and yet, a 

farmer hereabouts told us but yesterday of the fabulous 

price he had paid for his holding, bought in from the land- 
_ lord because there was no other way of saving himself from 
_ dispossession. Thanks to the war he had made large profits 
i the result that they have been capitalized by the land- 
wel 


lord. They have all gone into the payment for the ‘holding, 
Gn which there also lies a mortgage. To make the farm 
“pay under this new load will be impossible, unless the price 
of food can be kept at a level which will only serve to drive 
England still further into the economic swamp. Thousands 
of English farmers are staggering under just such a bur- 
_den as this. The end can not long be in doubt. Their age- 
old enemy will strangle them as it has strangled their for- 
bears through all the generations of land-monopoly. 
_ Long before the coming of steam, men were being driven 
from the country-side into the towns. The process of col- 
_iecting for the rent of land every penny that could be borne 
‘by the traffic is no new discovery. Step by step it has eaten 
out the heart of pastoral England. One by one the village 
craftsmen have disappeared. Of that boundless native skill 
which made English domestic architecture the most pleasant 
in all the world, hardly a trace remains. The passage of 
the Enclosures Acts, by which almost all of the common land 
of England then remaining was appropriated by individuals, 
was the final stroke. It marked the drying up at the source 
of that precious stream of ‘human tradition which gave 
men a joy in their work and kept them interested in and 
respectful of the materials and tools in their hands. Be- 
fore them lay no alternative except surrender to the great 
ndustrial machine, Landlordism, solemnly enshrined and 
safeguarded in law, made escape impossible. 
In the little village down whose straggling street we are 
now looking, stands the church, its four pinnacles mingled 
in the distant view with the top branches of the oaks. Be- 
hind it stretches a green field, enclosed for sheep. Scattered 
there and there in the scene are the gables of houses, 
himney-tops, weather-vanes, a bit of thatched roof or a 
plastered wall. It is England, peerless, pastoral England, 
ready to burst into spring with the first warm day. There 
are snow-drops and crocuses, primroses and daffodils, in 
the gardens. On the warm wall by our dining-room window, 
yenturesome japonica has put forth its first flower as 
though begging the sun and the sky to look kindly on a 
joy that could contain itself no longer. On the other wall, 
a yellow jasmine has blossomed forth in like appeal. 
As the twilight falls, all seems confused amid the flood 
of the day’s impressions. . . . The chiming of the church- 
bell breaks the tender silence. Its old familiar peal, softened 
by the rising wind and subdued by the trees in the church- 
yard, trembles like a memory of childhood, happy in that 
little knew or cared to know. A quarter of an hour 
back, one might have seen the vicar open the churchyard- 
gate, walk slowly up ee path between the moss-grown 


have been allowed to Jal: their domain), and disappear 
under the yew that guards the door of the choir. Twice each 
day, to a congregation that never comes, save only on Sun- 
days and then only in twos and threes, the good man reads 
the service of the Church of England. 

One imagines the scene in the old days and ruminates 
upon the five centuries that have passed since the building 
of the tithe barn (the tithes now go to the church, not in 
produce, but in pieces of metal and bits of paper) until, at 
last, the confusion disappears. Only the song of the air- 
free lark remains; the song of lJand-free man has long since 
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THE FRONTIERLESS FRONTIERSMAN. 


MANUAL work that is not too arduous, that has an 
unbroken rhythm, is an excellent accompaniment to 
mental rumination. Here in Florida my life nowa- 
days is divided up among three activities, orange- 
picking, reading and writing—auxiliaries in producing a 
measure of content that I despaired of obtaining when 
I worked in a New York office. In the evenings I 
recline with a book; from daylight to twilight, as I 
clip oranges or grapefruit into a canvas picking-sack, 
I ruminate, in the light of immediate reality, on what 
I have read; and on rainy days, while my fellow- 
workers laneuish in their tents and boarding-houses, 
I can write to my heart’s content out of the reading 
and rumination of the interval since the last rainy day. 

Thus I have just been reading “Earth Hunger” by 
William Graham Sumner, “The Scotch-Irish in Ameri- 

by Henry Jones Ford, and “The Frontier in 
American History” by Frederick J. Turner, and I have 
been tracking and harrying the essential pioneer-im- 
pulse revealed in these books, in the men with whom 
I am working in these Florida orange-groves, and in 
myself. After ten days of reading and meditating 
and checking up with the realities about me, I have 
come to see the pioneer as a creature very different 
trom the mythological person who is said to have con- 
quered the American wilderness in the interest of 
civilization—the hero who is indicated in a character- 
istic piece of “blurb” which I read the other day in a 
popular family magazine. “Would you do it for your 
grandchildren?” the blurb-writer queries, “Would you 
pull up stakes and start new in a new land that those _ 
who came after you might find a better world to live 
in? Your forefathers did it, when they left homes that 
were at least weather-tight and safe, and crossed the 
ocean to battle with the Indians and starvation and 
cold through a bleak winter. Not for themselves, but 
for their children did they do it.” 

I beg to differ with the writer of those heroic words 
and with all the myth-makers of the family his- 
tories and school readers. The pioneer, it seems to 
me, is in fact a defeated and retreating man, a rene- 
gade or a refugee, according to his variation from the 
norm of the established society which he flees, for in 
that society he has been almost invariably of the 
criminal or “idealist” groups. The genealogy tracers, 
as they uncover the roots of any flourishing and dis- 
tinguished American family tree, come sooner or 
later to a “crank” or a ruffian as tap-root. The 
historian of “The Scotch-Irish in America,” in writing 
of the character of the men of the Ulster Plantation, 
finds himself up against this unpleasant fact. A con- 
temporary source says: 

The parts of Scotland nearest Ireland sent over abundance 
of people and cattle that filled the counties of Ulster that lay 
nearest the sea; and albeit amongst these, Divine Providence 
sent over some worthy persons for birth, education and parts, 
yet the most part were such as either poverty, scandalous 
lives, or, at best, adventurous seeking of better accommoda- 


tion, set forward that way. ... Little care was had by any 
to plant religion. 


Another contemporary is even harsher. He writes of 


these “‘pioneers” in Ulster: 


From Scotland came many, and from England not a few; 
yet all of them generally the scum of both nations, who, 
from debt, or breaking and fleeing from justice, or seeking 
shelter, came hither hoping to be without fear of man’s 
justice in a land where there was nothing, or but little as yet, 
of the fear of God. 


Nearly two hundred years later, in 1820, when the 
descendants of these Ulster planters were pushing 
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forward our frontier to the Mississippi, President 
Dwight, of Yale, travelled in what was then the Far 
West and sketched the American pioneer in these 
words: 

The class of pioneers can not live in regular society. They 
are too idle, too talkative, too passionate, too prodigal, and 
too shiftless to acquire either property or character. They 
are impatient of the restraints of law, religion and morality, 
and grumble about the taxes by which the Rulers, Ministers, 
and Schoolmasters are supported... . 4 After exposing the 
injustice of the community in neglecting to invest persons of 
such superior merit in public offices, in many an eloquent 
harangue uttered by many a kitchen fire, in every blacksmith 
shop, in every corner of the streets, and finding all their 
efforts vain, they become at length discouraged, and under 
pressure of poverty, the fear of jail, and the consciousness 
of public contempt, leave their native places and betake them- 
selves to the wilderness. 

If the American pioneer and frontiersman was such 
a bad egg only one hundred years ago when Timothy 
Dwight studied him in his habitat this side of the 
Mississippi, how is it that the native population of 
the United States, which has sprung from the loins 
of these unquiet, improvident men is not a hurly-burly 
of wandering cut-throats and n’er-do-wells? The 
answer is, of course, that until twenty years ago there 
was free land to cure the pioneer’s malaise. The man 
who was not canny or patient enough to pattern his 
life after Hogarth’s Industrious Apprentice in the 
society of the stay-at-homes—the passionate, candid, 
impetuous fellow who suffered from a sort of moral 
claustrophobia in his native town on the Atlantic sea- 
board, could set forth with no greater capital than a 
strong body and a resolute heart and make a place 
for himself in a new society of like-minded men. 
Leaving home with the stigmata of economic failure 
or crime or political or religious heresy upon them, 
the majority of these refugees or renegades were soon 
able to rise to a position of human dignity with the 
rise of the new society on the frontier. They rooted 
themselves in the free land and flourishing there soon 
found themselves rich and powerful enough to grab 
and exploit, to entrench themselves in privilege. 
Finally, thriving on privilege, this originally defeated 
and retreating man was made over into the ruthless, 
strenuous, febrile American man of action that had 
its apotheosis in the Captain of Industry and the Great 
Colonel. 

The conquest of the wilderness is accomplished, and that 
great supply of free lands which year after year has served 
to reinforce the democratic influences in the United States is 
exhausted. It is true that vast tracts of government-land are 
still untaken, but they constitute the mountain and arid 
regions, only a small fraction of them capable of conquest, 
and then only by the application of capital and combined 
effort. The free lands that made the American pioneer have 
gone. 

So writes Mr. Frederick J. Turner in “The Frontier 
in American History.” I know how true this is, for 
since the war I have been in the four corners of the 
United States searching unsuccessfully for arable land 
that I could make productive with my very small 
capital. [I remember, too, how each and every casual 
labourer with whom I talked in the North-west sooner 
or later exposed his unappeased land-hunger as the 
root of his Upas tree of discontent. “God! I get sick 
of this hand-to-mouth existence,” one said to me one 
day after a long discussion of the grievances of the 
migratory worker. “If a man could only get a hold 
of a good forty somewhere and a stake to start with! 
But these real-estate guys have got it and won't let 
you look at an acre for what a working-stiff could save 
in a year; and if you had forty acres in alfalfa and a 
little ranch-house, the hay-buyer and the bank would 
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make all the money and you’d be doing all the work. 
1 hate their guts, these buyers and bankers and real- 
estate sharks !” 

Here, in the South-east, as I ruminated one day on 
the American pioneer—standing the while on the top 
rung of an eighteen-foot ladder braced against a seed- 
ling orange-tree—I had only to look down the row to 
the tops of other ladders to see his unhappy heirs in 
the twelve pickers of my gang. Their names pro- 
claim them grandsons, great-grandsons, or great-great- 
grandsons of the men whom the pressure of the popu- 
lation on the land in England, Scotland, Ireland or 
Germany flung across the Atlantic to the free lands 
of North America in the eighteenth or nineteenth 
centuries. As I remembered the results of my unob- 
trusive inquiry into their lives I could see that it was 
the recoil of our vast, colonial effort that accounted 
for their being here, living this hand-to-mouth ex- 
istence of the casual labourer—the recoil from a fron- 
tier finally preempted by land-speculators operating 
with the ready assistance of the financial monopoly of 
New York. 

Nearly half of the gang live in a tent-colony by the 
packing-house where living conditions are as rude as 
any their forefathers endured on a rapidly advancing 
frontier. They eke out such rations as their inter- 
mittent small wage can afford with turtles, fish, 
squirrels and rabbits taken in frontier fashion from 
surrounding lakes and woods. Their nomadic society 
has been set adrift by the pressure of population on 
the land-monopoly, or superficially, by the return to 
“normalcy,” “the liquidation of labour,” or whatever 
you may choose to call the attack on labour’s recently 
improved standard of living which the financial 
monopoly is making so aggressively now that there is 
no longer a “front” or a frontier to compete with it 
for workingmen. The men and women and children 
in this little tent-colony in Florida, little as they realize 
it, are simply refugees from an enemy with whom they 
can not cope—and that is what pioneers have always 
been. 

What will become of this frontierless frontiersman 
in the course of the next decade? Will American 
imperialism afford him new opportunities in Mexico 
and in the West Indies at the expense of backward 
peoples? Will he run away from the aggressions of 
ihe financial oligarchy to an imperial frontier in Santo 
Domingo or Chihuahua? Is it possible that he will 
emigrate in hordes to the new land of the free and 
home of the brave in Russia? Or will he stand 
his ground and under a new and formidable leadership 
battle here for his place in the sun? 

Epwakb TowNsEND Boots. 


THE FAMILY IN RUSSIAN SOVIET LAW 


ArrractivE legends are a hardy growth and find 
many means to life; otherwise it might be predicted 
that the recent publication of “The Marriage Laws 
of Soviet Russia” by the Soviet Bureau in New 
York would kill once and for all the popular legend 
of the nationalization of women in Russia. This 
publication gives the complete text of the Russian 
code of laws adopted in 1918 on “Civil status and 
domestic relations, marriage, the family and guar- 
dianship.” 

Section I is concerned with provisions for regis- 
tration ; bureaux of vital statistics are to keep regis- 
ters of births and of declarations concerning the 
parentage of conceived but yet unborn children, of — 
deaths, and of marriages. Then follow the sections 
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on Marriage, on Family Rights, and on Guardian- 
ship. Marriage is to be contracted through regis- 
tration and through registration only, at the local 
Bureau of Vital Statistics or in the notarial divi- 
sions of local soviets. . Neither difference of 
religion nor priesthood is an impediment to mar- 
riage. . . . The matrimonial age is fixed at sixteen 
for females and eighteen for males, the ages of 
majority. . ... “No person shall be capable of con- 
tracting a new marriage who is already living in a 
state of registered marriage’-—all of which provisions 
are of course familiar in those modern States which 
prescribe civil marriage, an age of marriage coinci- 
dent with the age of majority, and monogamy. 
Grounds for divorce in this new code are the 
mutual consent of husband and wife or the desire 
of either to obtain a divorce; and_an action for 


. divorce must be tried by the local judge in public. 


to be sure, are novel. 


¥ 


' 


- 
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Again, this is no novelty, for in France divorce may 
be obtained on the first ground, and in parts of 
the United States divorce may be obtained on the 
second ground, with appropriate camouflage and an 
adequate expenditure of time and money. ‘The 
frankness and directness of the Russian provision, 
Moreover, an action for 
divorce in Russia to-day would seem to be simpli- 
fied because of certain provisions in the code 
classified as matrimonial rights and duties. It is 
provided that husband and wife shall possess a 
common surname, the husband’s, the wife’s, or a 
joint surname, according to agreement at marriage. 
On divorce, if there is disagreement about the 
names, each is to bear the name borne before mar- 
riage. Nor do the questions of citizenship or domi- 
cile, or of the separation of property or of alimony 
arise, since the marriage has not legally altered 
either the citizenship or the domicile of the woman, 
or established community of property or, ordinarily, 
obligations to support. 

Alimony is not mentioned in the code; but the 
circumstances that are so often adduced among us, 
even by our feminists, to befog the argument 
against alimony, are not overlooked. If either 
spouse is incapacitated for any work and is in a 
state of need, she or he is entitled to receive sup- 
port from the other, provided the other is able to 
afford such support, a provision that continues after 
divorce. In this connexion it is noted in the code 
that men of fifty-five and women of fifty may be 
considered, “without any additional proof, as in- 
capable of performing any work.” Here is no irre- 
sponsible discarding of the wornout wife or hus- 
band. 

As to the problem of the custody of children on 


divorce, it is provided that if the parents fail to 


agree, the matter is to be determined by the local 
court, a fairly non-committal provision, were not 
the principle of uniformity between the sexes, which 
determines the parental relation in marriage, as- 
sumed to apply likewise in divorce. “The duty of 
maintaining children shall be shared equally by 
both parents,” it is stated, and “parental authority 
shall be exercised by the parents jointly.” 

As we have noted, girls and boys are accounted 
minors til! they reach the ages of sixteen and eigh- 
teen years, and during their minority parents are 
held responsible for their care, education, and in- 
struction in useful activity. Employment of chil- 
dren under sixteen is prohibited, and employment 


_ between sixteen and eighteen may not be contracted 
for without the child’s consent. In case of mixed 


marriage the parents may agree as to the religion 
and the nationality of the children; in case of dis- 
agreement, the children are deemed, in the one case, 
to possess no religious belief at all, in the other 
case, to be of Russian citizenship with the right at 
full age to assume the citizenship of the foreign 
parent. 

The same degree of parental responsibility is 
provided for children born out of marriage as for 
those whose parents are married. An unmarried 
woman is to give notice not later than three months 
before the birth of her child to the local Bureau of 
Vital Statistics, stating the name and residence of 
the father, and a like notice may be given by a 
married woman in case the child does not descend 
from her husband. Suit to establish contested pa- 
ternity is, of course, provided for. 

In general, the private right of inheritance was 
abolished by the Soviet Republic, but in the code 
there are several provisions for inheritance within 
the family or by either spouse. In commenting on 
these provisions the editor of the Collegium of 
Laws writes: 


It was impossible not to take into account ... the fact that 
. . . the social insurance of all persons incapable of work has. 
not yet been secured. For this reason... there has beem 
preserved a certain form of succession, purely fortuitous and 
practical, intended to secure the well-being of the spouse and 
near relatives of the deceased, in so far as they may be in 
need and unable to work. 


Likewise of a transitional nature, presumably, are 
the provisions for minors not in the care of par- 
ents, and for mental defectives. Particulars of the 
appointment of guardians are of interest as express- 
ing the kind of social responsibility the code-makers 
would standardize. “Every citizen of the Russian 
Republic appointed as a guardian by the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare shall be bound to accept 
the office,’ excepting persons of sixty years and 
over, persons who could execute the duties of a 
guardian only with difficulty on account of some 
physical defects, persons exercising parental author- 
ity over more than four children, and persons al- 
ready in charge of one ward or more. 

There are still other provisions of the code which 
may possibly be thought of as transitional. As the 
editor of the Collegium of Laws comments, the 
Government does not desire to establish eternal 
codes. It would construct its laws “so that each 
day of their existence should make their continu- 
ance less necessary.” There appears to be little or 
no complacency, by the way, about the Russian 
reformer. He is apologetic for what he has not 
done rather than, like the American reformer, shall 
we say, self-congratulatory on his achievements. 
Thus in the introduction to the code we find an 
apologetic explanation of the publicity given to 
marriage or mating. We are told that were mar- 
riage left to private regulation, as certain contempo- 
raneous reformers would have it, it would tend in 
Russia to be left just where it was, in the control 
of the Church. State regulation was necessary to 
preclude that Church regulation which Russia, to- 
gether with other modern States, had found question- 
able. 

The new code, then, establishes marriage as a 
public act, but, in significance to the community, 
it holds marriage subordinate to parenthood. In 
more ways than one the code plainly attempts to 
give as much freedom in personal relations as 
is compatible with the public good. In assem- 
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bling the reforms of the past century, whether set 
by the United States or France or Norway, in mar- 
riage, divorce, or the treatment of illegitimacy, 
and in eliminating those survivals from an earlier 
culture to which several modern States have clung 
so tight—such as, for example, the discrepancy be- 
tween the age at marriage and the age at majority, 
or discrimination against illegitimates, or compul- 
sory change of citizenship on marriage, or the right 
of an able-bodied woman to support, even after 
divorce—there has been on the part of the Soviet 
code-makers a sincere attempt to wipe the patri- 
archate clean off the slate and to give men and 
women equal opportunities of life. 


That the attempt will not please large groups of 
people in and out of Russia, goes without saying; 
groups of both men and women, men who feel at 
home in the patriarchate or its survivals, women 
who either remain in contentment in the kept 
classes or who, while repudiating the obligations 
of those classes, would yet retain their privileges. 
Nevertheless, this Russian code will inevitably bear 
rich fruit, even outside Russia, even perhaps in 
outlying America. Immediately, in America and 
elsewhere, the code will serve as a test, an acid test, of 
the sincerity of feminists. 

EsiE CLEws Parsons. 


WITHOUT BENEFIT OF CLERGY. 


I: THE MYSTERY OF THE YELLOW STREAK. 
Tue abandonment of Paul to the theologians is a dis- 
grace to literary criticism. His treasure and its story 
leave Monte Cristo tame, for adventure he has more 
aptitude than Robinson Crusoe, and as for Othello’s 
“hairbreadth ’scapes in th’ imminent deadly breach,” they 
are the merest swashbuckling beside those of Paul. 

How Paul could write! There is nothing in all the 
poetry of Shakespeare to compare with that passage 
about the sounding brass and the tinkling cymbal. The 
journalism of Paul is sensational, but he never over- 
does this in the fashion of these modern days. He is the 
prince of reporters. How he got his tips can only be 
‘conjectured, and that vaguely, but there is not a fake in 
ithe whole range of his wonderful dispatches. There is 
mot a newspaper in America that could match them from 
its best files. The wittiest of French journalists never 
made such epigrams as Paul’s, or paragraphs so pungent 
as his. Paul is never a mere press-agent, instructed to 
make propaganda look like news, but a grown man with 
a big story, hampered by incompetent subordinates, 
hounded by censors, hiding from the police, cursed by a 
clergy no less respectable than our own and no less 
anti-Christian, yet always getting his copy in and lift- 
ing his circulation to heights that obliterated rivalry. 

The genius of Paul, however, was for the theatre. He 
dramatized all his moods without being in the least 
stagy. His is the ‘exquisite artistry of Moliére or Ben 
Jonson with a sufficient dash of the vigour of Marlowe. 
He had the instinct for what the French refer to as that 
great third act. Paul could turn anything and every- 
thing into a tremendous scene. If he did no more than 
beckon, a whole town came running. When he sang 
praises to God, there was an earthquake. A talk on 
theology by Paul meant a free fight in the street, and 
if he only walked up stairs a regiment of soldiers parti- 
cipated in the exercise. He had built up a vocabulary 
with which he dominated every crisis; and with his ges- 
ture he stilled a mob, expressed an idea or drew the tears 
of Gentiles. The career of Paul would have been only 
a hubbub and confusion but for that dramatic instinct 
of his. He transformed the most violent of episodes into 
a work of art, and the equal of him can not be seen on 
any film. 

In that complex sense of the term with which men 


of letters have to deal, Paul, then, was the greatest artist 
that ever lived. Even this is not the significant fact 
about him. The detail that rivets attention is his yellow 
streak. The phrase is from the prize-ring, but Paul 
himself was not above taking a phrase now and then 
from that very source, and no one confesses with such 
candour as his own the yellowness of the luckless streak 
that ran through him. He lived in dread of an untimely 
display of it. It was the heel of Achilles all over again. 
In some of us it is sex; in others it seems to be ambi- 
tion; the most luckless of us all succumb to money. In 
Paul it was a yellow streak. 

A circumstance so unexpected as this worthy of our 
closest scrutiny. It can not be examined in the light 
of a theologian’s “Pauline” Christianity, with its jar- 
gon about a scheme of redemption, and a doctrine, and 
all that. It can be examined only in the light of the 
fact that Paul had, as the reporters say, “a big story.” 
This story, moreover, was a “beat,” a clean beat, in the 
city editor’s sense, as far as the Gentile world was con- 
cerned. There were a few poor Jews who were in a 
position to corroborate the story, but the better class of 
Jews deemed the whole thing a fake, pure and simple. 
The story was that Jesus of Nazareth had risen from 
the dead. 

It had become the business of Paul to get this story 
“over.” Peter was certainly not getting it over, and 
neither Andrew nor Philip was an advertising genius. 
The Apostles generally strike the modern mind, with its 
instinct for journalism, as sadly deficient in the news 
sense. Certain allowances, however, must be made. No 
printing press existed in those days. Readers were rare. 
The public was reached in temples and forums, at pro- 
cessions and during political campaigns and more parti- 
cularly at the theatre. There was a post-office, indeed, 
but nobody could be circularized through it. Vergil had 
originated the missing-line competition, but there was 
no way of cutting a coupon out of anything and sign- 
ing it; and as for defacing the scenery with huge pictorial 
warnings of the wrath to come—the age was one which’ 


expected that when pictures were done at all they would 


be done by great artists. There is little to wonder at, then, 
if the story of Jesus of Nazareth lost circulation in the 
unenterprising hands of Messrs. James, Andrew & Co. 
These people thought they did enough if they summoned 
the beautiful pagan world to baptism and repentance. 
They really did not know how to release their sensation. 
Theirs was the most tremendous piece of news since the 
fall of Adam, and their treatment of it was beneath 
notice. 

Paul wasted no time on efforts to teach these people 
how to gain publicity for the Resurrection. He took 
the proposition right out into the field himself. His 
devices to catch the crowd soon created a scandal at 
headquarters. Paul was indignant. Was he not an 
Apostle? Had he not seen the Lord? Had not this 
very thing happened on a certain famous journey to 
Damascus when suddenly then there had shone round 
about him a light out of Heaven and he had heard a 
voice saying: “I am Jesus whom thou persecutest”? 
From that hour Paul was true to the heavenly vision, 
for he was a chosen vessel to bear the name of Jesus 
before Gentiles and kings. It was Paul’s cue. Peter, 
who had been present on the three occasions when Jesus 
had raised the dead, was for working miracles—as the 
slang runs, for “doing stunts.” Paul had little patience 
with this point of view. If Jesus be not risen from the 
dead, he would say impatiently, then is our preaching 
vain! Paul, indeed, worked miracles, but the story !— 
that was the thing! Jesus is risen! As for curing the 
leper, opening the eyes of the blind, anybody, said Paul, 
could do such things through the power of God. Where- 
upon, with careless ease, he saved a whole ship’s com- 
pany from destruction in a storm. 

But that yellow streak in him—how acutely conscious 
of it grew Paul as he sailed the sea, told his wonderful 
story, sprang one sensation after another upon a stunned 
public. His dread of yielding to the yellow streak 
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seems almost morbid. He was “cast down but not de- 
stroyed,” but he confessed to the Corinthians his agony 
lest by any means when he has preached to others he 
himself should be a castaway. He owned to the Romans 
that-in him—that is, in his flesh—dwelt no good thing. 
“How to perform that which is good, I find not, but 
the evil which I would not, that I do”’ He saw himself 
in captivity to the law of sin. “O wretched man that I 
am!” he cries in his anguish, “who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death?” 

The catastrophe overtook Paul when he had to face 
Festus and Agrippa and that too seductive Bernice, with 
whom the relations of the last of the Herods were so 
free. A dramatic critic of our day would call this the 
yellow-streak scene. Paul had involved himself in the 
usual free fight. Heads seem to have been broken and 
noses smashed, but the I. W. W. leader of the spiritual 
life had got his story over. The mob had seized hold of 
the idea that Jesus of Nazareth was risen from the dead; 
and having achieved so much, Paul showed the first 
white feather. When they bound him with thongs Paul 
said to a centurion: “Is it lawful for you to scourge a 
man that is a Roman and uncondemned?” That raised 
a legal point of importance; but it also raised a tre- 
mendous issue in the soul of Paul himself. It revealed 
to him that he was trusting not in the power of God 
but in the power of Cesar. | 

Perhaps Paul realized by this time, through that keen 
journalistic instinct of his, how brilliantly he had car- 
ried out his great assignment to tell the story that Jesus 
was risen from the dead. We must never forget, in 
judging Paul, that to him the story was always the 
thing. The world must first be assured that Jesus of 
Nazareth had risen from the dead. Everything else— 
baptism, prayer, repentence—could wait. People might 
be baptized till the cows came home, they could pray 
till they were black in the face, and if they repented 
till their eyes were wept out, it mattered not a jot unless 
they knew that Jesus of Nazareth was risen from the 
dead. ‘To the Sadducees this was stark bolshevism and 
from their standpoint Paul was the original “red.” Peter 
himself, humbled though he was by his fall, deprecated 
the indiscriminate introduction into the fold of so many 
raw outsiders by methods suggestive of the circus and 
the gladiatorial training-camp. Nevertheless, Paul had 
undeniably got Christianity over; and there was a rea- 
sonable prospect that it would stay over. 

This fact of course makes the appearance of the yel- 
low streak in Paul, as his dominant characteristic in the 
great scene with Agrippa, less important to the theolo- 
gians than it is to the men of letters. The theologians 
have left the subject a piquant mystery of their polemic 
divinity; yet it is no mystery at all when we remember 
that Paul had the wrong concept of woman. That is the 
root of the matter. Woman was to him a deadly thing, 
or at best a necessary evil. There was in the life of Paul 
no strong and gracious woman to talk him out of a too 
firm faith in that yellow streak; to retort, when he said 
that he appealed unto Caesar: “You do not!” The in- 
finite variety of woman was lost upon Paul. He lumped 
the whole sex together in one supreme dread of its 
power, its beauty. Never once does he seem to have 
realized, that woman, as the creature whose capacity 
for love is so boundless, must know intuitively that God 
is love. 

The fact is that woman was none of Paul’s business. 
Paul’s business was with the news, and not with the 
feminist movement. The professional pride of so great 
a journalist as Paul was touched to the quick by the 
suggestion of Festus, in the most tremendous crisis of 


all, that the Apostle to the Gentiles had been taken in by 


a canard. “Why should it be thought a thing incredible 
with you,” cried Paul indignantly, “that God should 
raise the dead?” 


Yes, even if there was a yellow streak in Paul, he 


_had a hundred-per-cent sense of values when it came 


to dealing with a piece of news. 
- ALEXANDER Harvey. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


THROUGH JAPANESE EYES. 


Sirs: It is not altogether unfair or untrue to say that the 
faces of most Japanese people to-day are the faces of 
people who are eager to compromise, to conciliate, to 
make concessions; they are faces lacking in spiritual 
vitality, they seem to know only how to express appre- 
ciation of material things; in short they are the faces of 
street-stallmen on féte day. Perhaps American faces are 
like that too? One seeks in vain for a face with a wild 
eye, with, an expression of silent anger, such a face as 
Mr. Chesterton describes Carlyle’s to have been, a face at 
which stones are sometimes thrown. But Carlyle, in 
spite of his praise of silence, managed to escape madness 
through his gift of speech. If speech has not behind it 
the austerity of silence, it is merely a ripple of water, 
a mere touching of the surface of things. But where is 
the Japanese who through his gift of speech escapes 
anger? Where is the Japanese who through his silence 
becomes calm? Where is the Japanese who understands 
the true value of Silence as well as of speech? 

Spiritual honesty—only two words, but they are a 
fountain-head from which independence, freedom, philo- 
sophical introspection and reflection spring forth like 
soul-gladdening water out of a deep valley. I often 
regret that our modern Japanese education has lost the 
background of old Japan. Though I am not a curser of 
modern Western civilization, I sometimes think it is the 
cause of our having lost our sense of vision; it is the 
explanation of our having degenerated to be mere secre- 
taries and clerks, we who were once seers and prophets. 
The power of seeing and understanding has left us, and 
we have become a people who are led by other people. 

We have, in truth, no power of insight into any phase 
of the problem of life. We have many politicians who 
are clever at their game; we have many able writers and 
poets who seldom trouble themselves with thoughts about 
life and eternity; most of them are crawling on the 
ground, with their eyes averted from the stars. But we 
are not wholly lost in our optimism. We comfort our- 
selves by saying that Japan is fifty years behind the times 
when compared with the foremost nations of the West, 
and we look with hope for the birth of a Carlyle or an 
Emerson or an Arnold or a Ruskin. 

We Japanese are not particularly sorry, I dare say, 
that we have made our country into the likeness of 
Western civilization; but what we are sorry for is that 
we have not been able to copy the better aspects of that 
civilization. We have found its worst aspects so much 
more interesting than its best, but even its worst we have 
not been able to copy faithfully in a day. The trouble is 
that we started by studying only the last chapter of the 
record of Western civilization, we did not trouble to find 
out how stch a result had been reached; and now we are 
facing America’s conception of democracy, a conception 
which is presented to the whole world as being the one 
essential victor in the war. 

It is natural of course for Western countries to accept 
the present situation, but we in Japan have reasons 
enough to be sceptical of democracy, when it is as super- 
ficial and sentimental as it is with us. Some of us are 
beginning to think that this so-called democracy is a kind 
of socialism from which all the idealism of socialism has 
been taken away. The literature of democracy seems to us 
merely absurd because it lacks a living sense of humanity, 
and because while asserting the truth of things, it denies 
them all in practice. Just as only a rich man is able to 
talk about the uselessness of money, so only a country 
that is truly aristocratic can be truly democratic. In 
Japan we have no true aristocracy. We have only a 
governing class who regard the people as slaves. It is 
not strange, therefore, that Western democracy appears 
in Japan as mobocracy. ’ 

As far as Japan is concerned, paganism would be better 
than this democracy. Perhaps it might be so with 
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America. Of course, I have nothing against Western 
civilization; I am second to none in my admiration of it. 
It is materialism that is so bad. Materialism always 
makes us think that as the nation grows richer, the hap- 
piness of the people will increase accordingly. But Car- 
lyle pointed out that while Manchester was getting richer 
the people were getting poorer. Some years ago, in 
Japan, materialism was supposed to be a source of 
national strength, and towards it we set our ambitious 
eyes. Now we have found out that a people’s happiness 
walks along with a nation’s poverty. How we have 
suffered since the war! We have all been saying that 
Japan has grown richer, but the truth is that only some 
of the less pleasing people in Japan have become richer. 
I am a praiser of real poverty, because poverty en- 
courages us to work with heart and soul. 

What we must do is to stand against materialism; that 
is certainly one of the great tasks which the war has 
brought to the world. How is Japan to be saved from 
materialism? Perhaps it would be a short cut to make 
her lose all the material wealth she amassed during the 
war—then real culture might begin. It is absurd to talk 
of culture when one is too rich. 

In this letter I meant to talk only ‘about Japan; but 
perhaps after all, I have said some things that are true 
of America too. I am, etc., 


Tokio, Japan. A JAPANESE PROFESSOR. 


MISCELLANY. 

Music, ] think, will never “have its perfect work’? upon 
us as a people until its hearing becomes less of a formal 
function. Last summer I determined to hear a great 
deal of music; I even rashly promised myself to hear all 
the string-quartette programmes that were to be offered 
in the city; and now, at the end of the season, I am aware 
that I have heard next to none—a year gone, and the 
days of a man’s age are but three-score and ten!—and I 
have lost the year only because of the immense amount 
of inertia that one has to overcome here in order to do 
anything. The function of ticket-buying, dressing, riding 
to and fro, tussling with the crowds, elbowing and being 
elbowed—one’s resolution evaporates in reckoning the 
energy that one uses up in these ways. In Paris, Rome, 
Turin, there were places where one could drop in and 
dine at comfortable leisure, and listen to the most de- 
lightful music, all for two or three francs. Berlin was 
full of such places; in Vienna and Budapest there was no 
end of them, and Copenhagen had the Tivoli. It was 
nearly as hard work to escape hearing good music in 
these cities as it is to make one’s way to it here. New 
York has had music this winter, morning, noon and night, 
and as good as one could ask; but one has deliberately 
and more or less laboriously to clear one’s path to it 
instead of taking it by the way in happy informality, as 
one might pause in a public square to drink at a fountain 
or to bask a few moments in the sun and air. 


LirtLte as I have heard, however, I scored a point on 
many another music-lover as indolent as myself by hear- 
ing Selma Kurz in her one lone appearance in America. 
The memory of it nearly reconciles me to the loss of the 
season. It was a triumph of art over the worst hall, the 
worst orchestral accompaniment and the worst conducting 
that I have ever seen in conspiracy to ruin a singer. Her 
visit impressed me anew with the astonishing incurious 
carelessness of New York’s public—that one whom mere 
amateurs like myself had known for years as the greatest 
of coloratura sopranos, should come here overnight, sing 
once and disappear again, and that there should be hardly 
a casual inquiry about her. The newspapers did their 
part to make her known, she had a full auditory at the 
Hippodrome and there was immense enthusiasm for her 
in the audience. But when days went by without an- 
nouncement that she was to sing again, no crowds mobbed 
her hotel or raided the Metropolitan Opera House to tell 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza that the future looked dark for him 
unless he put her on in a guest-performance. Those things 


would have happened elsewhere. The newspapers say that 
she has been engaged by the Metropolitan for next 
season. My confidence in the management is such that 
| will believe that when I hear her sing there. 

LATE last month, too, Leopoldo Mugnone came here to 
conduct opera at the Lexington Theatre for the venture 
cf the Italian Lyric Federation. The venture, I am told, 
was unfortunate, and has had to suspend; and that is 
no doubt the last of Mugnone, for such is New York. 
Leopoldo Mugnone is perhaps the ablest conductor of 
Italian opera now living; certainly one of the most cele- 
brated. In his specialty there has been no one here to 
compare with him since Mancinelli. Again our city 
newspapers did their part. What Mr. Sanborn and Mr. 
Aldrich found to say about him would surely, one might 
think, stir up enough curiosity in our music-hearing pub- 
lic to reconcile it to the task of a cross-town ride to 
Lexington Avenue for the sake of sitting under a really 
great maestro; but it did not. One would suppose, too, 
that here being the life-long friend of Verdi and his most 
distinguished interpreter, the Metropolitan might have 
have shuffled up, say, a “Traviata,” which has not been 
given this year, and invited him over to conduct it; but 
if any such thing has been proposed, I have not heard of 
it. It is precisely this stodginess which makes the Metro- 
politan, in spite of its wealth, prestige, repertory and 
mechanical perfections, the most uninteresting opera 
house on the face of the earth. 


In thinking over these matters, I was led to wonder why 
first-class musicians who wish to capture New York 
always make a frontal attack. For a novice, a charlatan 
or semi-charlatan, or in the case of an instrumentalist, a 
mere technician, that is the thing to do. If you have one 
such on your hands, bring him or her straight in to New 
York and work all the resources of quackery, puffery 
and press-agentry that you can command. If you have 
enough of them and manage them adroitly enough, you 
can get a good long profitable run out of your protégé 
before the final explosion. But if you have a really 
great artist, by all means bring him in by the back way. 
If I had been managing Selma Kurz, I would not have 
let her stop in New York for breakfast. I would have 
rushed her across the continent at top speed, gotten her 
engagements to do the Pacific coast’ with Rothwell and 
Hertz, both of whom know good singing when they hear 
it; passed her on to Stock in Chicago, who also can tell 
a coloratura from a soubrette without straining himself; 
then to St. Louis and Cincinnati; and by the time she 
reached New York, the public would be ready and on 
edge. Some day some manager will pick up this trick 
and find it worth his while. It will not work with any- 
thing that is not immensely above the average; mere 
talent, however highly developed, will not gather mo- 
mentum enough. But with an artist of the grade of 
Selma Kurz, I am convinced that it is the thing to do. 


I weLL remember Richard Buhlig saying to me last year 
that what the present world of art most needs is the 
suppression of talent. ‘A general riddance of mere tal- 
ent,” he said, “would be the greatest blessing to art.” 
One thinks of this at the end of a season that has fur- 
nished books, pictures and concerts in almost unlimited 
quantity with so little of memorable quality. Where do 
all these things and people come from, and why is it only 
in our time that they appear in such preponderance? 
Everything indicates that in the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance the production of works of art was pretty 
accurately adjusted to the demand for them. To-day they 
are served in preposterous abundance to a world that 
wants but a few. 


Tue explanation is probably that in the old times the fine 
arts were the special field of the man of genius who had 
found the crafts too limited for his full power of self- 
expression. We see Rembrandt emerging from his early 
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work of book-illustration, Direr evolving from the gold- 
smith that he meant to be, Cellini somewhat uncertain 
which side of the line he belongs (a line that is in itself 
hard to establish); and on the other side we see those 
thousands of artisans who, though they have not left their 
names written in the book of fame, prove to us through 
the beauty of their work in wood, iron, cloth and the like, 
that they enjoyed successful and dignified lives. Machinery 
has stopped their avenue of expression from their suc- 
cessors; the artist of mere talent has no appropriate field 
of usefulness to-day. Hence in the arts we get the glut 
of second-rate and third-rate ability where only the 
creator of ideas or the first-rate exponent of ideas has 
a proper place. 


Wuat, then, ds to be done with talent? This question 
can not as yet be answered, nor can the problem it inti- 
mates be solved by any individual or limited group of 
individuals; least of all by those who obstinately look 
backward and work at handicrafts that the machine can 
beat on the score of quality as well as quantity. In gen- 
eral, machine-made products are to-day of far better 
design and finish than they were in the earlier days of 
the machine-era; so that part of the world’s disinherited 
talent has already found its outlet. The future must dis- 
cover openings for the rest; it must discover them as a 
measure of protection against discontent, if not directly 
for the conservation of a precious asset. 


MEANWHILE there is compensation for the jaded visitor 
to modern exhibitions, concerts and libraries, though it 
requires a resolute objectivity almost amounting to 
heroism, to gain it. Since the hordes of talent were cut 
off from so much of the use that they once had in the 
external world, they have been thrown back upon them- 
selves and have been developing a peculiar quality which 
might pass under the name of disinterestedness, perhaps, 
which is stronger in modern art than ever in the past. 
In this falling back upon the resources of their own minds, 
this realizing or half-realizing of hidden ideas, they some- 
times afford something by way of repayment for our 
weariness and confusion over the quantity of inferior 
production, and for the difficulty we often experience be- 
fore the work of the modern man of genius. 


“Ler me play the lion, too,” said Senator Walsh, in 
effect, the other day when they were talking about naval 
matters in the halls of Congress, “I will roar, that I will 
do any man’s heart good to hear me,” thus: 


SENATOR WALSH. If any nation must rule the seas, that nation 
should be the United States, which covets no new territory, 
seeks no commercial advantages, exacts no monopolistic con- 
‘cessions, whose ‘policy is the open door.’ Moreover, Mr. 
President, a fact that must not be overlooked is that in ad- 
dition to our great coast line upon the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
our interests demand, our people insist, that we maintain the 
Monroe Doctrine, which requires us to defend all of Central 
and South America upon both oceans. Our coast line in that 
sense extends from the Gulf of St. Lawrence around Cape 
Horn and up to Puget Sound, with some thousands of miles 
more contributed by Alaska, rivalling, if it does not exceed, 
that of Great Britain and her colonial dependencies. 


JOURNEYMAN. 


Pera ERAT RE, 


MR. THOMAS DISCOVERS DR. FREUD. 


WE saw an advertising illustration the other day, de- 


picting two men and a beautiful young female seated at 
table. The beautiful young female was leaning with 
rapt attention toward one of the men, while the other, 
quite ignored, was biting his nails with vexation. The 
implication of this picture was that the man who could 
so successfully chain the female had been devoting fifteen 
minutes a day to the task of stocking his mind; and 
hence his conversation was larded with choice bits of 
information, and culture culled from a certain set of 
books. The other man, poor fish! had played Kelly pool 
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instead. We were irresistibly reminded of this uplifting 
advertisement when we witnessed Mr. Augustus Thomas’s 
new play, “Nemesis,” the other night. For some time 
past, in fact, we have been mortally certain that Mr. 
Thomas had procured a set of those wonderful books. 
He seems to have been absorbing culture in fifteen- 
minute doses, and for two acts at least of the new drama 
he gives it forth again with a naive solemnity more than 
matching the late Mr. Roosevelt’s joy whenever he dis- 
covered the ten Commandments. 


Mr. Augustus Thomas is the dean of our playwrights. 
He is also one of the fifty immortals who constitute the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters. Actually, before 
he begah to devote fifteen minutes a day to improving 
his mind, he wrote several good melodramas (such as 
“Arizona”), and several delightful farces (such as “The 
Earl of Pawtucket”). He then discovered hypnotism, 
and wrote “The Witching Hour’; discovered the sub- 
conscious, and wrote “As A Man Thinks’—good dramas, 
both, for he was only becoming, not yet had become, im- 
pressed with the burden of his newly acquired stock of 
information. Now, however, as this latest play discloses, 
he is pontifically ponderous with the dignity of deanship, 
ke is ludicrously impressed with his discovery of Dr. 
Freud, he sprays culture on the audience as if his play 
were a giant atomizer, he writes what is, after all, 
nothing in the world but a murder-melodrama with all 
the solemnity of an academician (American model) tell- 
ing the world utterly how it is with literature. Verily, 
a little learning is a dangerous thing. 

For two interminable acts, “Nemesis” rumbles slowly 
along amid a jargon of half-baked Freudian chatter, to 
establish the fact that a young wife doesn’t love her 
solemn husband (a silk-merchant) and does love a certain 
romantic sculptor. She, it seems, reads Vogue and the 
Saturday Evening Post, and her husband reads the North 
American Review, which plainly indicates the sunderine 
flood between them. One is tempted to suggest a com- 
promise on the Freeman, only it might possibly spoil the 
third act. In the third act, the husband, who has taken 
some clay from the sculptor’s studio and had rubber casts 
made from the finger-prints, kills his wife; and then. 
with the rubber stamps, makes the sculptor’s finger-marks 
on the knife, the door-knob, and so forth. This is theat- 
rically ingenious, and the audience begins to come to life. 


The next act shows the sculptor being tried for the 
crime; and for some time Mr. Thomas forgets his dig- 
nity of automat erudition and gives us a murder-trial 
with all the realism of a careful reporter. 

Convicted on the finger-print evidence, the innocent 
sculptor is executed in a final scene. The Nemesis of the 
title is implied at the very end of the play. The Freudian 
physician of the earlier acts (this interesting gentleman 
wore shoes with grey tops and pearl buttons!) had de- 
ciared that ultimately we all, in some way, confess or 
betray ourselves. The husband is seen hinting that the 
wrong man has been executed. 


After all, Pudd’nhead Wilson knew something about 
finger-prints, but nothing at all about Dr. Freud. We 
rather liked him so. Mr. Thomas has the technical skill, 
the careful craftsmanship, to write excellent melodrama, 
or comedy of situation; he has, too, the higher equip- 
ment to flavour it with a certain realism and even with 
some rather simple character-portrayal. But nothing in 
all his past record has disclosed that he has any capacity 
to go further than that. His assumption of the slow 
pace, the intellectual weight, the cultural body, of seri- 
cus drama would be ludicrous were it not so pathetic in 
one who is put forward as our leading playwright. On 
its intellectual side, the whole of ‘‘Nemesis” is not worth 
five minutes of Miss Susan Glaspell’s “Suppressed De- 
sires’ even; and beside her longer and more serious 
work, it is a joke. We sadly need a revaluation of some 
of our theatrical values in America. But perhaps that 
will come in due course. Meantime the public has a 


rather effective way of puncturing pomposity. 
WALTER PricHarD EATON. 
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A LETTER TO THE EDITORS. 


DIRECT ACTION. 


Sirs: The question whether society should be controlled by 
what is called direct action or by political action has assumed 
importance in Europe. In the United States, there are al- 
ready quite a number of people who consider political action 
an outworn and useless procedure. They tell us that little 
hope lies in the direction of representative government; if 
we want results, we must put our trust in direct action and 
shape our institutions by organized mass-procedure. Above 
all, we should eschew the ballot box. 

Now direct action, as a substitute for political action, is a 
perfectly definite and understandable thing. It is the forcing 
of a solution of public problems by the method of the indus- 
trial strike or the boycott, usually the former. That is the 
accepted meaning of direct action all over the world. It is 
the sense in which the words “direct action” are commonly 
used in the United States, and more specifically in our liberal 
and radical journals. In recent issues of the Freeman you 
have pointed out that direct action includes the old English 
principle of Grievance before Supply, which is merely a boy- 
cott aimed at cutting off government-revenue. But the in- 
dustrial strike, large or general, is the mainstay of direct 
action here as elsewhere. x 

Of course, I am referring in this discussion primarily to 
direct action as applied to general and not to labour-questions. 
The strike, peaceful or violent, in which the issue is strictly 
between labour and the employer, is different, both in practice 
and principle, from that in which the motive is to coerce the 
policy of the goverrment in regard to general, non-working- 
class matters. Moreover, in most cases where the strike 
takes place in labour-disputes it is but a natural human re- 
action to the greed and shortsightedness of employers. The sole 
point, therefore, which I desire to make is that the proposal 
to substitute direct action for political action is unsound, 
because it is impracticable, and arouses forces which defeat 
the purpose for which it is employed. 

As the Freeman, perhaps more than any important weekly 
journal in America, has become the advocate of direct action; 
as it consistently condemns political action, extols direct action, 
and cites numerous cases where, in its opinion, direct instead 
of political action should be used, I will discuss the Free- 
man’s attitude on this subject as I think it fairly represents 
the direct actionist’s side of the case. 

The Freeman has enumerated, as questions properly to be 
decided by the general strike, such matters as the British 
Government’s attempt to ship arms and men to the relief of 
Kolchak, as the Polish invasion of Russia, the occupation of 
Ireland by British troops, and the purely economic question 
of destroying privilege by a policy of taxation. All of the 
foregoing, let us note, are purely public questions and not 
matters relating peculiarly to labour or trade unions. 

In the issue of 7 July, 1920, in criticizing an article in which 
I discussed public ownership of railways and basic resources 
and taxation of unused basic resources, the Freeman scouts 
the idea that such reforms can be brought about by ordinary 
political means, and cites an editorial in a London weekly to 
the effect that the function of expressing the popular will 
has passed out of the parliamentary sphere. Your editorial 
goes on to say that the British dockers, in refusing to load 
munitions, “compelled Mr. Lloyd George to do a character- 
istic about face” on the Russo-Polish situation, that the Amer- 
ican railwaymen got the Adamson bill through by the threat 
of tying up transportation, and that the railwaymen and miners 
could, if they desired, put the Plumb plan on the statute books 
in the same way. 

We do not think much of the Plumb plan except by way of its 


educative value; but if the railwaymen really want it, want it as 
they wanted the Adamson bill, they will get it and get it on demand, 


In an editorial in your issue of 28 July, it is shown how 
the general strike was employed in the Irish and Russian 
cases; and how useful such procedure is as a means of “pull- 
ing the teeth” of political government. . 


News-dispatches from England say that the special Trades-Union 
Congress called to consider the state of Ireland, has by a majority 
of over one million votes, served notice on the British Government 
that all troops must be withdrawn from Ireland, or there wil! be 
‘direct action’ taken in the way of a general strike. The resolu- 
tion also demanded that the manufacture of munitions for use 
against Ireland and Russia cease forthwith. The British Govern- 
ment has made an uncommonly prompt reply, declining to withdraw 
the troops, and protesting that the Congress is under a misappre- 
hension as to the purpose of their being kept there. . . . This will 
hardly go down even in England; but no doubt, as heretofore, organ- 
ized labour will leave the Government some way to save its face 
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provided the substance of its demands is conceded, as it surely will 
be in short order. One action like this of the Trades-Union Con- 
gress is obviously worth more in pulling the teeth of political gov- 
ernment than electing a hundred Labour-members to the House 
of Commons, British labour has gone through a long and costly edu- 
cation for the sake of learning the utter futility of attempting to 
;change the character of Parliament. . . . 


Now my criticism of the foregoing is that labour, neither 
here nor in England, has any such power as is implied. The 
passage of the Adamson bill neither shows nor tends to show 
that labour can force legislative action by the strike or strike 
threat. The Adamson bill, we must remember, came up in 
war-time when labour had a mushroom strength due to the 
immense requirements of industry. A successful strike at that 
moment would have meant paralysis in the shipment of muni- 
tions. Even so, the Adamson bill was passed not so much 
on account of the strike threat—for it is more than doubtful 
if labour would have actually been willing to take the re- 
sponsibility of halting war-supplies—as because the Demo- 
cratic party was about to go to the country at an election, and 
needed the votes of the four brotherhoods. Again, and most 
important, the public was educated on the issue raised by the 
railywaymen and was agreeable to their demand for an eight- 
hour day. 

As to the Plumb plan, I do not for an instant belieye the 
railwaymen could have got it through Congress by direct 
action or threat of it. Indeed, the Plumb plan stands in an 
entirely different category from the Adamson bill. The 
Plumb plan came up in peace time, when labour’s power had 
already begun to wane. Moreover, the public did not know 
or care anything about the Plumb plan; with some justice, it 
saw in the Plumb plan, not a bona fide public-ownership mea~ 
sure, but a device to hand over control of transportation to 
a single class, to wit, the railwaymen themselves. A rail- 
road strike on the Plumb plan would therefore fail, simply 
for lack of that measure of public support that a large strike 
miust have to avoid early collapse. 

The second objection to the propositions embodied in the 
quotation is wider. If the editorials say anything, and I know 
the editors of the Freeman too well to accuse them of a line 
of unmeaning writing, they say to labour (the term labour 
being used in each case in the above and succeeding quota- 
tions, not in the broad sense of all who work with hand and 
brain, but in the narrow sense of trade unions): Why fool 
any more with the ballot and representative government? You 
are strong. You hold in your grip both production and dis- 
tribution. All you have to do is to stop, or threaten to stop, 
production and distribution; whereupon either the fear or 
the actuality of cold, starvation and other inconveniences will 
compel the Government to come to heel. 

Now, as a matter of cold fact, if organized labour ever 
attempted to force, by a great strike, any government- 
measure whatever, except such as the public itself under- 
stood and approved, in which event: a strike would probably 
be unnecessary, it would not merely be beaten; it would be 
crushed and discredited, and the cause for which it stood 
would travel the same road. For, when human beings are 
subjected to suffering, it is their nature to react against those 
whom they view as the immediate authors of that suffering. 
Unfortunately, they rarely, if ever, pause to dig for ultimate 
causes, 

The fact is that big strikes almost never succeed in any 
case, because, the moment they assume large enough propor- 
tions to interfere seriously with public welfare, they are 
doomed. In last year’s great coal and railway strikes, in 
which the strikers clearly had right on their side, this was 
abundantly shown. It was the greedy policy of absentee pro- 
prietors that made these strikes inevitable. But because the 
proximate, direct cause of the scarcity of coal and paralysis 
of transportation seemed to be the walking out of the men, the 
public blamed the men rather than the operators. Instantly, 
the press took advantage of the situation to hold up the 
strikers as conspirators seeking to starve and freeze innocent 
women and children, Before these strikes were a month old, 
the public began to consider itself in the position of the Bel- 
gians in war-time, shot to pieces because, through no fault 
of its own, it happened to stand in the line of fire. Accord- 
ingly, the strikers were most heartily denounced; so was 
organized labour. More regrettable still, the newspapers so 
befogged, twisted and devitalized. the issues that neither the 
miners nor the railway workers will again be able to make a 
fight for fair pay and decent hours until the prejudices 
aroused against them by their last efforts have faded from 
public consciousness. : 

Every thoughtful labour-leader finally comes to realize the 
futility of great strikes that are unsupported by public opin- 
ion. Experience has revealed it repeatedly, One. would say 
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it was as clear as sunlight. Yet the advocates of direct action, 
with a peculiar dissociation from reality, precedent and the 
psychology of the American nation, continue to extol the great 
strike, as though it had not already proved itself an ineffective 
and feeble weapon. Can the Freeman name three instances 
where great or general strikes have prevailed in any coun- 
try? Can it name one in the United States? 

Undoubtedly it is true that, when there is a labour-scarcity 
due to war or boom times, labour gains a momentary strategic 
strength. But this abnormal advantage ends instantly, as 
labour is to-day learning to its sorrow, the moment normal 
times turn the labour-shortage into a labour-surplus again. 
It is true also that, in such a matter as shipping munitions 
to Poland or Russia, an English dockers’ union might well 
block the Government’s intention, because (1) the dockers’ 
refusal to load ships with machine guns did not work a hard- 
ship on the public, and array it against labour; and (2) the 
public was educated on the issue and well aware that sending 
supplies, to piece together the remnants of the Romanoy re- 
gime, was a project not at all to its interest. Therefore the 
strike-threat reinforced by public opinion, or rather, public 
opinion reinforced by the strike-threat prevailed in this in- 
stance. 

It should be noticed, however, that in the case of Ireland, 
there was quite a different outcome to British labour’s threat 
ef a strike against the Government’s policy. For the British 
people unfortunately are uneducated on the Irish question, 
and disagreed with the trade unions. So, instead of with- 
drawing troops, the Government poured in more, and British 
labour executed a rather inglorious reversal, saving its face 
by the unconvincing excuse that Irish separateness would 
prevent solidarity between the British and the Irish prole- 
tariat. It may be mentioned also that the British labour- 
leaders’ promise to call a strike for the nationalization of 
the coal mines likewise did not materialize, because the pub- 
lic was not convinced of the desirability of nationalization, 
and a strike to compel nationalization was therefore impos- 
sible. 

Here, as it seems to me, is where the reasoning of the 
direct actionists parts company with life. By excluding all 
premises but those which support their thesis, they seem to 
drift off into a region of theoretical speculation. No con- 
sideration is given to the question whether or not the public 
is informed on the issues. Nor is any distinction drawn be- 
tween situations where strikes are possible and impossible. 
The Russian crisis, the Polish crisis, the Irish crisis, the pro- 
posal to nationalize the mines, the Adamson bill and the Plumb 
plan are dumped into the same basket, and the strike pre- 
scribed as the remedy for all alike. 

In other editorials, notably that of 27 October, the Free- 
man has advocated the strike as a means of bringing about 
the single tax and free trade: 

Labour unquestionably has the power everywhere to enforce its 
will, if it has a will... . If labour in any country should inform 
itself to the point of becoming economically-minded and should en- 
force upon the State a simple programme consisting of the confisca- 
tion of every penny of economic rent, no tariffs or any form of taxa- 
tion upon labour or the products of labour—freedom of production 
and freedom of exchange—one demonstration of direct action to 
achieve such a programme would be enough. It could then hang 
the strike-weapon over the fireplace for the grandchildren in the 
happier days to come to look at in wonderment that any such awk- 
ward and clumsy thing had ever to be used. 

Now the difficulty with this is that labour, as labour, has 
no “will” on any questions but those which are essentially 
“Yabour-questions.” That is to say, no will that is separate 
and distinct from the public’s will. Labour’s solidarity of 
opinion, in this country at all events, exists only in regard 
to wages, hours and other lJabour-conditions. For labour is 
not an isolated group; there is no labour-ghetto. Labour 
works as labour, we admit. But it lives, feels, thinks and, 


above all, votes as part of the public, as it demonstrated with 


peculiar clarity in the last election. In a word, labour’s views 
on general subjects are identical with the average views of 
the general public, simply because its environment and sources 
of information are the same. For this reason, it is exceed- 
ingly unlikely that labour will inform itself and become 
economically minded, in advance of the rest of the com- 
munity, on the single tax or any other general non-class sub- 
ject, and, if it did, it obviously could not force its programme 
Over on an unenlightened majority by striking. 

On the other hand, it is quite possible that labour might 
gain its end by political action; yes, even in cases where 
labour is a minority unsupported by public opinion. Minor- 
ities—not labour minorities, but minorities nevertheless—have 
often controlled society. For instance, a minority using po- 
litical action exclusively put over the eighteenth amendment. 
This raises the question whether prohibition would not have 
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been indefinitely postponed if, a year or so ago, the liquor- 
interests had been shrewd enough and able to get the coal- 
miners and railwaymen to strike for prohibition. 

On the whole, the advocates of direct action seem to have 
taken the position that it is useless for labour to take part 
in any effort to achieve progress through gradual education 
.and the ballot box. They advise it to turn its attention to 
forcing its will upon the Government by direct action. Labour 
has always been dished, says the Freeman, “and just so long 
as labour contemplates political action or any organic con- 
nexion with politics, or in any way takes the State into ac- 
count, so long will labour continue to be dished.” 

Finally, I would like to submit to advocates of direct action 
the following questions: Does direct action in any way ob- 
viate the necessity of producing in advance a definite and 
widespread public opinion in support of the purposes for 
which direct action is to be used? If such public opinion 
is a condition precedent to successful use of direct action, 
would not the existence of such public opinion render suc- 
cessful political action possible? Can any cases be mentioned 
where, with definite and widespread public opinion fayour- 
able or opposed to any important measure, the Government 
has gone counter to such opinion? 

Our main difficulty, as it seems to me, does not lie in our 
political machinery or in its failure to register the public will. 
The public will is registered well enough whenever public 
will exists. But the serious fact in the situation is that public 
will or opinion is formed largely by the press, by our educa- 
tional system, the stage and the screen. All these factors 
are controlled by the privileged class, which in all ages and 
places has, with an unerring instinct of self-preservation, 
been opposed to free discussion of important issues. 

There are only two methods of breaking down this con- 
trol that have had the slightest success. One is revolution, 
with its accompanying suffering and backwash. The other 
is slow educational propaganda, gradually intensifying up to 
the time when fundamental things can be injected into poli- 
tics, debated widely, and finally be made a part of our insti- 
tutions. 

On the other ‘hand, the strike method of influencing public 
opinion and, through it, the Government, has rarely if ever 
been successful. It has generally resulted in reaction and in 
clouding rather than clearing the public mind. Twenty years 
ago, Jean Jaurés warned labour that the general strike was a 
desperate measure to be used only as the forerunner of a 
movement of revolutionary violence; but that, even so, it 
could only be used once. For so great, said he, is the terror, 
physical misery and general disorganizaton caused by it, that 
even the working classes will not consent to its repetition. 
Jaurés went on to say that if a general strike should fail 
after having had recourse to revolutionary violence, it would 
leave the ruling classes armed with implacable fury and that 
“the fear of the ruling classes, and even of a great part of 
the masses, will express itself in a long succession of re- 
actionary years.” I am, etc., 
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WISDOM FOR WORK AND WORSHIP. 


Or the making of “books of wisdom” there seems to 
be no end. Almost every publisher has one or more 
of these “treasuries of thought” in his catalogue. 
What purpose they serve can only be surmised, 
since the wisdom they “treasure” is rarely spent for 
the purposes of everyday life. It is true, we occa- 
sionally learn by rote some of these “golden say- 
ings,” but, if we may speak frankly, we do this not 
to help ourselves, but to point a moral or adorn a 
tale for others to benefit by. Surely, wisdom is not 
thus justified of her children? 

A Chinaman, after reading Rabbi Hertz’s elevat- 
ing collection, in “The Book of Jewish Wisdom” * 
and a Jew, after digesting the esoteric teaching of 
Mr. Brown’s somewhat poorly prepared potpourri 
entitled “The Wisdom of the Chinese,” * might come 
to entertain quite exalted opinions of each other. 


21“The Book of Jewish Wisdom.” 


Edited by Rabbi Hertz. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 
2“The Wisdom of the Chinese.” Edited by Brian Brown. New 
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But one wonders whether these opinions would 
much affect their business relations with each other? 
The follower of Confucius and the disciple of Rabbi 
Hillel would, probably, readily agree that “truth 
is the law of God,” and that to “love thy neighbour 
as thyself” is the part of a good man. But would 
this understanding be more than what one of them 
would call “a gentleman’s agreement’? It is rather 
a delicate question, and our sense of its delicacy 
compels us to pause in thought. 

Perhaps it is not quite fair, either to the China- 
man or the Jew, to put the question thus brutally. 
A man may think as a sage and yet act as a man, 
which is but to admit our human frailty. The spirit 
may be willing; it is the flesh that is so weak. Too 
true; but of what value then is the wisdom? 
Wherein lies its virtue if it is powerless to move 
the flesh to the spirit’s high desire? This question 
also compels a thoughtful pause. 

If we inquire into the meaning of wisdom, we 
shall find that we have two kinds of it—one, relat- 
ing to a world we hope to live in; and the other 
dealing with the world we actually live in. One 
we use for holidays, and the other for working 
days. In other words, we have a Worship Wisdom 
and a Working Wisdom, An examination of their 
characters reveals the fact that the two wisdoms 
are irreconcilable. What one assumes, the other 
ignores ; what one solemnly asserts, the other mock- 
ingly derides. Yet we accept both. How do we 
justify our attitude? 

Well, we do not even attempt to justify it. We are 
not even aware that there is any reason for justifi- 
cation. To pray to the gods is one thing, and to 
render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s is 
another. If we do our duty by each, there is no 
reason for complaint. This curious attitude is 
peculiar to Western thought. We are still afflicted 
by the old fatal dualism in thinking, which sees two 
sides to the universal scheme of things—the good 
and the evil. The good is a long way off—in 
Heaven; the evil we live with—on earth. That 
theory is now so ingrained in our natures that it is 
implicit in every manifestation of our individual 
and communal life. Because of it we have ob- 
jectified our ideals and separated them from our 
lives. We are never to live them; we are only to 
look up and worship them. Like the savage who 
makes fetishes out of his fears and prostrates him- 
self before them, we make idols of our aspirations 
and gaze at them in awe. If we ask ourselves how 
it is that we have these aspirations, we rarely think 
of crediting them to our own nature, but ascribe 
them to the influence of a super-nature. To explain 
the Natural we invent the Supernatural, endowing 
the latter with the sublimated qualities of the 
former. To account for our aspirations we con- 
ceive of them as inspirations from a source outside 
of ourselves. Our nature and our virtues having 
been thus divorced from each other, we try to bring 
them together again forcibly, by compelling an 
obedience to artificial rules and regulations -sup- 
positiously imposed on us from without. We are 
to enjoy life only as we are permitted; we are per- 
mitted only as we deserve; we deserve only as we 
are “good”; and we are “good” only as we obey the 
commandments. So that instead of growing in 
natural grace in the free air, we are forced in the 
hot-house of law. This imposed legalism originated 
with the Jews, and its wisdom is abundantly exempli- 
fied in Rabbi Hertz’s book. 


Of course, neither Jews nor any other breed of 
human beings live by this wisdom. The best they 
can do with it is to worship it. They can not live 
by it because it has been supernaturalized. It has 
been elaborated for an unreal and not a real world. 
It may be honoured, but it can not be used. For 
use they have a Working Wisdom. It thus results 
that between the two wisdoms the average man is 
driven to lead two kinds of lives—the religious and 
the secular. He worships the Ten Commandments 
and the Sermon on the Mount, but he lives by the 
Maxims of Rochefoucauld and Machiavelli’s 
Senimces: 

Not that he is any the better advantaged in his 
work than he is in his worship. He can not be, 
since he has desiccated the world he lives in of all 
its natural virtues, transferring the sublimate into 
an ideal world, and as he is now dealing with a 
virtueless world, the wisdom relating to it must, 
necessarily, be the deductions of cunning, trickery 
and cynicism. Hence the tears, and hence also the 
hopes that it will be better in another world. 

Now the Chinaman, judging from Mr. Brown’s 
book, does not make this mistake. He has no super- 
natural world in which to treasure his ideals. He 
keeps his ideals for this world. He cultivates his 
virtues on earth. He grows by feeding on his 
ideals. At any rate, that is what Lao-Tsze taught 
him to do. Confucius came later, and was some- 
what swayed by practical considerations, and, as a 
consequence, many simple Chinamen developed into 
the less simple heathen Bret Harte wrote about. 
But even a Confucian, if left to his own Eastern 
habits of mind, is more likely to be happy and truly 
wise than are we of the “enlightened” West. Toa 
philosophic Chinaman the universe in which he 
lives in a uni-verse—the perfect expression of one 
Divine Existence. It is for him to tread the Tao or 
Path, so that he may learn how to manifest this 
perfection consciously in his own life, as does the 
flower unconsciously in its life. The Divine is in 
him as it is in all things. He must express that 
divinity as the rose exhales its perfume. That is his 
wisdom, and it serves him both for work and wor- 
ship. It does not lead him to success, but then 
he is not seeking success, he is seeking to fulfil 
himself in harmony with the Divine nature. Is 
there, one asks oneself, any working wisdom in this 
for us of the Western world? 

TEMPLE Scort. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE LEFT WING, 


Brrore the war, socialism, outside of Russia, had become 
legalized and respectable. The extremists who advocated 
violence and revolution constituted a negligible minority 
everywhere. The actual, if not the expressed, ideal of 
the parties which made up the Second International was a 
peaceful transition from capitalism to socialism, achieved 
through strictly constitutional means; and some of the 
more powerful European socialist groups had gone far on 
the road of compromise with the more liberal bourgeois 
elements. It was natural, therefore, that during the war, 
most of the national socialist parties should have meekly 
acquiesced in the decisions of their respective Governments. 
This meant, as we have seen, the shattering of the dream 
of the Second International, with the resulting organiza- 
tion by the Russian Bolsheviki of a new International, 
which altogether abjured the safe and comfortable 
formule of its predecessor. It is to interpret the ideology 
of this Third International that Messrs. Eden and Cedar 
Paul have written “Creative Revolution.’* In this work 


Revolution.” Eden and Cedar Paul. New York: 
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they contend that the liberation of the workers can 
never be achieved so long as the capitalist ruling class 
retains the means of coercing and drugging public opinion. 
Arguing that the present political and industrial order is 
essentially a dictatorship for the purpose of enslavement, 
they declare that another dictatorship, a dictatorship of 
revolutionary workers, is necessary to pave the way for 
the ultimate creation of a truly free society. 

The authors display what seems to be a somewhat ex- 
cessive eagerness to fit every development of the Russian 
Revolution into some general scheme of world-revolution. 
They are inclined perhaps to exaggerate the significance 
of the soviet, a form of organization which was useful to 
the Bolsheviki in Russia, but which it scarcely seems desir- 
able to import into countries where it is not indigenous. 
But one would consider them to be correct in their basic 
contention that a genuine revolution can be carried to a 
successful end only under the domination of a small, 
closely knit, sternly disciplined group of convinced de- 
votees. The absolute power acquired and exercised by 
the French Jacobins and by the English Puritans would 
indicate that the present Russian Communist dictatorship 
is not a mere accident, or an expression of unscrupulous 
lust for power on the part of a few Bolshevik leaders. 
It is rather the working out of an inescapable historical 
and psychological law, by which all administrative power, 
in times of revolutionary upheaval, gravitates into the 
hands of the most thoroughgoing, energetic and fanatical 
group of revolutionists. 

W. H. CHAMBERLIN. 


| DRAMATIC MOODS AND FANTASIES. 


THE new stagecraft which seeks to visualize the mood 
of a play is challenging the modern playwright to pro- 
duce work of tense, abstract emotion—a challenge which 
seems to have been met in Mr. Gordon Bottomley’s re- 
cently published volume entitled “King Lear’s Wife and 
Other Plays;’” for here one finds an emotional intensity 
so far from realism in material and mise-en-scéne that 
the effect is almost that of pure abstraction. Beside 
“King Lear’s Wife” the volume contains four other one- 
act plays, “The Crier by Night,” “The Riding to Lithend,” 
“Midsummer Eve,’ and “Laodice and Danaé.” These 
powerful tragedies in blank verse, now brought together 
for the first time, form a harmonious whole, vividly ex- 
pressing the feelings of a sensitive man who, because of 
ill health, lives “withdrawn from life’ in his “Northern 
valley,’ and there gives himself to an emotional and 
imaginative interpretation of the life of which he is not 
a part. 

The wild moods of old legend and primitive times 
dominate these plays, bringing to life Norse tale and 
Icelandic saga and the Smyrna of two thousand years 
ago, like 
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A spirit calling in an old, old tongue 

Forgotten in lost graves in lonesome places; 

A spirit huddled in an old, old heart 

Like a blind crone crouched before a long-dead fire. 


4 unearthly, supernatural atmosphere enhances the 
sense of inevitable fate and impending doom from the 
very beginning of each scene, and every incident is 
prophetic and filled with foreboding. Mr. Bottomley’s 
characters stand out sternly and sharply drawn. They 
have—especially the women—the simplicity, the unre- 
Strained intensity of emotion, and the startling brutality 
of the heroic age. Vengeful Goneril, who exultantly 
kills the waiting-woman for whom Lear had neglected 
his dying wife; heartless Thorgord; self-worshipping 
Hallgerd and ambitious Laodice who plays with murder 
to satisfy her pride, are more vivid and impressive than 
the war-wearied men who meet their bitter fate because 

_of them. The body-washers of “King Lear’s Wife” and 
the dairymaids of “Midsummer Eve” add a grim humour 

. this realism of characterization—a realism which 

a 


serves to intensify the cruelty of the tragedies and the 
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Gordon Bottomley. 


feeling of terror they inspire, and to make the very un- 
reality of the fabric of legend prove that 


Things need not happen that they may be trttle;... 
The things that matter happen in the heart. 

Mr. Bottomley’s verse is more than a mere medium of 
expression; it is an essential part of the compelling force 
of the tragedy. Rich in startling and unusual imagery 
and in sensuous detail, it seems to personify the spirit 
of the North, the cold and quiet and mist, the harshness 
and heroism, and to make tangible the subtlest feelings 
and the deepest passions of the characters. 

Lucie R. SAyYLer. 


TWO VIEWS OF THE PEACE TREATY. 


DENUNCIATION of the Treaty of Versailles is now such 
a commonplace that a reasoned defence of it is welcome 
reading to all who refuse to believe that it was made by 
only knaves and fools. Mr. Bernard M. Baruch was one 
of the economic advisers of the American delegation, and 
he confines his defence to those two sections of the treaty 
with which he was concerned, sections upon which the 
brunt of the attack has been directed. Briefly, Mr. 
Baruch’s argument* is that, in the circumstances, the 
reparation and economic clauses were the best attainable, 
and that they contain in themselves provision for the 
elimination of all demands that may be demonstrated to 
be incompatible with the maintenance of the social, 
economic and financial structure of Germany. Mr. 
Baruch gives some interesting details about the efforts of 
the American delegation, first, to limit the scope of the 
demands for reparation, and later, to fix the sum to be 
paid at a reasonable figure. In the latter respect, he tells 
us, they yielded only when it became apparent that a 
sound, definitive solution of the problem was for the time 
being impossible, and because they considered that the 
clauses contained provision for effecting such a solution 
when passions had cooled and facts and figures could be 
obtained. He holds that subsequent events confirm his 
view, though it must be admitted that the price that 
Europe and the world is paying for the delay is a high 
one. In regard to the economic clauses Mr. Baruch has 
perhaps an easier case to defend, but he refrains from 
making any comment on the importarit preliminary 
decision of the drafting committee to remove immediately 
the international control over raw materials, a decision 
which was due to the American delegation alone and was 
of course dictated by the attitude of the American Con- 
gress. 

It is on the removal of this control that Mr. John Foster 
Bass, ° who takes a very different view of the treaty from 
Mr. Baruch, bases his concluding lament on the work of 
the Peace Conference. Mr. Bass followed its proceedings 
as a journalist, and he regards the whole affair in the 
light of a struggle between the spirit of the secret treaties, 
representing the selfish political aims of the Powers, and 
the spirit of the Fourteen Points, representing the ideal 
of political and economic co-operation between the 
nations. In Mr. Bass’s opinion the secret treaties carried 
the day, and the United States and the Allies are not only 
guilty of a gross breach of faith, but missed the chance 
of making a League of Nations of real body and sub- 
stance by basing it upon an economic union. He argues 
that on both sides organizations existed for ensuring the 
proportional and equitable distribution of natural re- 
sources, and that it would have been easy to establish a co- 
operative Society of Nations ensuring the orderly recon- 
struction of Europe. Such a scheme, however, precluded 
all idea of economic reprisal and was, moreover, directly 
contrary to American sentiment at the time. But Mr. Bass 
believes that a settlement along these lines must eventually 
be made, and that in taking the lead in its inception and 
execution the United States has yet to perform a more 
valuable service to the peace and civilization of Europe 
than she could do by consenting to join the League as it 
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now is. Whatever apology may be made for the work of 
the Versailles Conference, one thing is certain: the pres- 
ent state of bankruptcy and starvation of half of Europe 
constitutes a standing indictment against the peace-makers 
who were so busy finding a compromise between the 
dictates of noble and ignoble motives that they clean for- 
got the inexorable laws of supply and demand. 
CHARLES R. HARGROVE. 


THE STEEL STRIKE IN RETROSPECT. 


I HAVE lately reread Mr. William Z. Foster’s book, “The 
Great Steel Strike,”* and my sense of the epochal im- 
portance of that contest has been strengthened; but, more 
than that, it seems to me, as I look back upon the events 
of the past twelve months, that all the significant labour- 
developments of 1920 stand out in clear relief because of 
the light which Mr. Foster’s book throws upon the char- 
acter of the whole trade-union movement in America and 
upon labour’s future problems, as well as upon the steel- 
strike itself. 

As one looks at the steel-strike through the clear eyes 
of Mr. Foster, one appreciates the magnitude of its les- 
sons. One sees in this record the principles, the tactics 
and the methods by which a great labour-battle may be 
fought and won. One realizes that in the steel-campaign 
the trade-union movement advanced just as far as its 
strength then qualified it to go, and one sees where lie 
the inherent weaknesses of the movement which are the 
obstacles to its success. Mr. Foster’s book reveals the 
fact that in conception, in scope, in technique, in the im- 
portance of its objective, and in the strength of the oppo- 
sition that it developed, the campaign to organize the 
workers in the steel-industry in America marks the point 
of farthest advance of the battle-line of American labour. 
That advance was the inevitable culmination of the power 
to take the offensive which labour had acquired during 
the war-period, largely on account of the shortage of 
man power. The steel-strike lost labour its power of 
offensive. The opposition forces, with good generalship 
and the aid of a rapidly growing surplus of labour, pro- 
ceeded at once to take the offensive and the developments 
of 1920 show the successful results of their attack. 

In its attempt to organize the steel-industry, labour 
faced the richest, most powerful and most irreconcilably 
anti-union combination of employers in the world. More- 
over, when hostilities ceased in Europe, Mr. Gary was 
able to compel the Administration to abandon its war- 
time policy of exerting restraint upon the practices of 
autocratic employers, whereupon the “red” bogy was used 
to the limit of credibility and the attitude of the Govern- 
ment became definitely and violently anti-labour. 

Certain developments of 1920 directly related to the 
steel-campaign have served to justify Mr. Foster’s con- 
clusions as to the causes within the trade-union move- 
ment itself of the failure of the steel-strike. For ex- 
ample: Mr. Foster devised a plan for continuing or- 
ganization-work among the steel-workers in order to 
retain their confidence in trade unionism which the con- 
duct of the strike had created. This plan was being ad- 
mirably executed by Mr. Foster’s successor when it was 
disrupted by the officers of the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers to whom, more than to 
any other single agency, the defeat of the steel-strike is 
due—unless perhaps it be to the delay and inadequate 
resources in the earlier stages of the pre-strike campaign. 

The weaknesses of organized labour in America may be 
summarized under two heads. First, the movement is to 
a considerable extent led by, or is under the control of, 
officials who are poorly qualified for their positions, and 
who are unaware of the direction in which trade unionism 
is developing, with the result that while they can not stop 
the evolution of the movement, they can and do slow up 
progress and make the march harder. The other weakness 
is that a large proportion of the rank and file is slightly 
or not at all conscious of the function and future of the 


1“The Great Steel Strike and Its Lessons.” 
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trade-union movement. They have been brought up in 
the tradition of separateness which belongs to the craft 
organizations. They have come to accept as a matter of 
course the game of selfish internal politics and the use of 
their organizations as tools to secure outside political 
office for “labour-leaders.” The first weakness would not 
exist without the second, for the labour-movement is 
essentially a rank and file movement and only an un- 
awakened and uninformed rank and file can be misled by 
ignorant, selfish or dishonest officials. The great task, 
therefore, is to educate the rank and file; and the urgency 
of the task is driven home with force and direction by 
Mr. Foster’s admirable record of the steel-strike of 1919. 
Epwin NeEwpDIck. 


PHILOSOPHICAL RECONSTRUCTION. 


To the high-minded metaphysicians who always remem- 
ber Plato’s description of the philosopher’s celestial calling, 
there is undoubtedly something earthy and plebeian in the 
very title of this latest of Mr. Dewey’s utterances, “Re- 
construction in Philosophy.’* It makes use of the current 
shibboleth and appeals to the prejudices of a mood that, 
like all moods of the populace, must change and pass. 
Reconstruction in philosophy, forsooth! The very idea 
is a profanation of the metaphysical holies, a vulgariza- 
tion of the “eternal ideals” which, in the unconsciously 
humorous phrase of one American professor recently 
discussing the réle of philosophy in modern society, it is 
the task of the philosopher “to keep alive.” The pretty 
conceit of keeping alive “eternal” ideals or truths is 
symptomatic. Professor Dewey needs no completer vin- 
dication of the task he set himself in this book. It was 
to interpret, for a Japanese audience in the Imperial 
University at Tokio, the radical alterations which, willy- 
nilly, philosophy was undergoing in the Western world. 

The interpretation is made in terms of a fundamental 
contrast between two ways of thinking. The older, tra- 
ditional, more authoritative way is shown to be essen- 
tially static. Originating in a corpus of custom, tradition 
and authority which constituted the guarantees of the 
security and pre-eminence of an upper class, it sought to 
impart the sanction of reason to the status of this class 
and did so by postulating behind, around, and above the 
multifold, changing, and quarrelsome world in which men 
are actually born and suffer and die, a unitary, eternal 
and harmonious one, which was declared to give the law 
to the world of the daily life, infusing into this world its 
own qualities. By virtue of these latter, the world was 
turned into a hierarchy of eternal and unchanging pur- 
poses, arranged in an immutable order of superiorities, 
the lower always dependent on the higher, like an army 
with officers. It was a closed world, with precise 
boundaries, elaborately described in the Ptolemaic as- 
tronomy, and man’s place in it and the order of human 
existence in it were metaphysically inevitable and ethically 
fixed. 

In this world, experience, as the actual confrontation 
by each man of his problems of making a life and a 
living, was the predestined task of servants or workers; 
reason, as the setting of rules for the behaviour of others, 
as the dialectical justification of accidents of station, 
wealth, power or authority, was the normal privilege of 
masters; thus experience was regarded as conversant 
merely with unrealities and appearances, and reason with 
what was authoritative and therefore ultimate. For the 
masters, the “ideal” was that which maintained them in 
their status unchanged; for the servants, the “ideal” was 
a compensation for the shortcomings of their experience, 
and was naturally conceived in terms of what the masters 
were and possessed. These are the “realities” they could 
feel secure in. Thus the aspirations of the masses and 
the rationalizations of the classes both conspired to iden- 
tify the desired with the real, the efficacious with the 
ideal. 

Such reals and ideals, however, could not be known as 
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the items and contents of the daily life are known. 
Knowing them required a special discipline of “reason,” 
dialectic, contemplation, and thus the technique of “rea- 
son” or dialectic which was called knowledge was itself 
elevated into an immutable discipline, of which the 
essence is the demonstration of a foregone conclusion, 
the proving of doctrine by using the point to be proved 
in the process of proof. 

This state of things obtained from the time of Plato to 

the time of Bacon. Philosophy and its methods supplied 
other-worldly sanctions for things as they are. A series 
of events, unforeseen consequences of the Crusades, the 
invention of gunpowder and printing, the contact with 
the civilization of the Arabs, the Copernican view of 
the heavens, the voyage of Columbus, and a thousand 
lesser things broke the bonds of the spirit of man, ex- 
panded his universe to infinitude, sent him adventuring 
through nature and challenged the validity of all author- 
ity, tradition and status. It shifted his attention from 
inertia to change. The closed, finite world of Aristotle 
and the medizvals was replaced by the open, infinite 
world of Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, Newton. The old 
fixed hierarchies of being dear to Church and Empire 
gave way to a democratic and unranked mélange. The 
static gave way to the dynamic, the teleological to the 
mechanical, the feudal and military to the capitalistic 
and industrial. Law ceased to be an unchanging statute 
or regulation imposed from above and became a descrip- 
tion of co-ordinated changes. Reality ceased to be the 
invisible and the desired, and became the actual content 
of the world of the daily life. Reason ceased to be a 
faculty conversant with the supernal and became simply 
the creative intelligence of men trying to bend nature to 
the uses of human nature. Nature, consequently, ceased 
to be a thing alien and remote, and became the direct 
subject-matter of human study and endeavour. Science 
emerged as a progressive understanding and mastery of 
nature through a new logical technique, the technique 
of experiment, in which reason and experience, instead 
of being aliens, are one continuous function of human 
life, seen simply as “experimental intelligence,’ as the 
projection of the remembered past upon the unknown 
future. 

From the seventeenth to the twentieth century, one 
realm after another of nature comes under the sway of 
mind; astronomy and general cosmology in the seven- 
teenth, physics and chemistry in the eighteenth, geology 
and the biological sciences in the nineteenth. Each cen- 
tury the circle renewed, approaching man, and the so- 
cieties of man. The task for the twentieth century is 
the creation of an effective science of man. Here lies 
the problem of reconstruction in philosophy. The science 
of man is the more necessary inasmuch as the science of 
nature has brought with it serious moral disturbances 
such as the war, the class-struggle, and so on. These 
disturbances can no longer be corrected on the basis of 
prejudice and authority. For the changes in the other 
disciplines have individualized and volatilized society 
and its problems. The antiquated rules and conceptions 
of ethics, the single, fixed and final Goods or Rights or 
Duties, the categorical imperatives and all such have 
lost their force. Men and situations have become in- 
dividualized, unique, and the effect of this has been, as 
Professor Dewey says, to “transfer the weight of the 
burden of morality to intelligence.’ Problems can be 
solved only by a procedure which is an inquiry such as 
any science makes—with its 
observation of the detailed make-up of the situation; an- 
alyses into its diverse factors; clarification of what is ob- 
scure; discounting of the more insistent and vivid traits; 
tracing the consequences of the various modes of action that 
suggest themselves; regarding the decision reached as hypo- 
thetical and tentative until the anticipated or supposed con- 
sequences which led to its adoption have been squared with 
actual consequences. 

But the individuality and uniqueness of men and their 
situation are, again, static things. They are moments 

of a continuous “process of associating in such ways that 


experiences, ideas, emotions, values are transmitted and 


made common.” The whole of this process of com- 
munication is society, and the problem of the social 
sciences is so to become pertinent to it as to change 
social theory from this “idle luxury” which it now is, to 
“the guiding method of inquiry and planning,’ which it 
should be. 


In the question of methods concerned with reconstruction 
of special situations rather than in any refinements in the 
general conceptions of institution, individuality, State, free- 
dom, law, order, progress, etc., lies the true impact of philo- 
sophical reconstruction, 

In sum, Professor Dewey, facing the world with open 
eyes and honest mind, sees that the task of the philos- 
opher is not “to keep alive” eternal ideals in their re- 
mote eternity, but to make eternal ideals alive by making 
them effectively relevant to time, place, and circum- 
stance. 

H. M. Kaien. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 

THE compulsion which thas seized so many of our contem- 
porary women novelists to present the mind of the modern 
woman in all its various reactions to the problems of life 
appears to be not merely a national but an international ten- 
dency. In England we have Miss May Sinclair and Miss 
Dorothy Richardson, in France, Mme. Magdeleine Marx, and 
now, in Poland, Miss Sofja Rygier-Nalkowska. In her novel, 
“Kobiety”* (Women), Miss Rygier-Nalkowska seeks to lay 
bare the inner workings of a woman’s mind and the inner 
longings of her soul. But one wonders if this can be suc- 
cessfully done in a style that combines the dialogue-form of 
Aristotle with the visionary quality of an opium-inspired 
De Quincey and the outspoken scientific jargon of Dr. Freud. 
Evidently it would seem that this can not be successfully 
done; for the book is nothing more than a heterogeneous 
mass of ideas and opinions (interesting enough at times, to 
be sure) concerning women as wives and mothers, women 
as students and philosophers, women as ideals, women as 
members of the “frail sisterhood.” How much of the writer’s 
quality is lost in the translation one can not say, but, as it 
stands in its English version, “Kobiety” lacks that central 
pattern, that fidelity to conception which is necessary before 
a work of fiction can properly be called a novel. 


D. L. M. 


THE buffalo-hunting Indians of the Great Plains have been 
fortunate in the number and the character of the men who 
have made them known to a larger public. From one point 
of view this preponderance of popular Plains literature har- 
bours an element of danger, for the layman is likely to con- 
clude that all natives conform to a single type of culture 
and to remain blissfully ignorant of the vast chasms that 
separate the Zuni of New Mexico from the Crow of Montana 
and both from the Nootka of British Columbia. But, how- 
ever that may be, it is a real pleasure to see the life of any 
Indian tribe presented in so attractive a form and with such 
fidelity in point of spirit as in Dr. Grinnell’s latest publica- 
tion “When Buffalo Ran,” written by an authority on the 
Blackfoot and Cheyenne Indians in a style that makes it 
eminently suitable for supplementary reading in the upper 
public-school grades. This slender volume also provides the 
adult reader with an easy and charming introduction to the 
life of the historic horse-riding roamers of the prairies. The 
particular people portrayed in this volume are the Cheyenne, 
and the method chosen for picturing them is that of allow- 
ing a typical tribesman to recount his past, from earliest 
childhood until his marriage. To those who adhere to the 
widespread a priori conceptions of the noble savage, the tre- 
mendous stress he lays on social prestige which stands forth 
with great clearness from the narrative of Dr. Grinnell’s 
informant, will prove especially enlightening. Re Beat 


Mr. Woorrter is one of those who are doing to death the 
hoary superstitions which pass, among white Americans, for 
truth about the Negro. He has studied a people in movement, 
and in “Negro Migrations’* he has shown the Negro popula- 
tion shifting from State to State with the break-down of the 
plantation-system; from farm to town as the boll weevil or 
floods threatened employment; Northward as industrial op- 
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portunity and a growing consciousness of injustice in the 
South supplemented economic motives for wandering. He 
still retains, however, alongside his statistics, such antiquated 
claptrap as the statement that whereas the North believes in 
the Negro as a race and condemns him as an individual, the 
South believes in him as an individual and condemns him as 
a race. But his own pages make amends for this and for a 
tendency to speak euphemistically of outrages upon coloured 
people: they contain accounts of the share-cropping system 
by which Negro farmers are often held in debt-slavery, and 
of the difference in treatment of Negroes, North and South, 
which is becoming more and more a determinant of the North- 
ward movement. Out of his study of population-movement, 
emerge the significant conclusions that it is idle to discuss 
the racial heredity of the Negro while many of his peculiarities 
are plainly the consequence of conditions which local or 
Federal government could remedy; and that it is dangerous to 
assert dogmatically anything about a population changing as 
rapidly as the Negro group in the United States, Few laymen 
will be sufficiently addicted to the statistical method Mr. 
Woofter employs to want to read the volume; but it deserves 
cordial welcome for his evident desire to add a few hard facts 
to the current American fictions about the Negro. H. J. S. 


PROTEST against the continuing outrage upon the reality of 
things flares and flames through Mr. William Ellery Leonard’s 
volume of verse which he calls “The Lynching Bee and Other 
Poems,”* The poem that gives its title to the volume is a 
grisly rendering of a familiar happening; a Negro is maimed 
and then burnt alive. The pictures are unforgettable, but in 
a way they become abstract because the villainy recorded 
makes the perpetrators not men, women and children, but 
devils. They can blast and burn us, but they do not make 
association with our human feelings. Once, indeed, the drama 
ceases to be a piece of diabolism and becomes human. It is 
when the doomed Negro and the mother of the child he has 
outraged stand face to face, before the woman lights the pile: 

And the two glare and glare 

At one another 

In two eternities of hate and pain, 

Yet with such monstrous union in despair, 

Such hideous sameness in their haggard shapes, 

The one, the other, 

That you would say the twain 

Seemed like a savage sister and twin-brother 

Dying of hunger out among the apes. 
Mr, William Ellery Leonard is the laureate of the man in 
jail and of the man unjustly placed on the gallows. In piti- 
ful and indignant poems he reverses the judgments passed 
upon Tom Mooney and Leo Frank, upon Eugene Debs and 
upon the heretics of the war. It is good that there is one 
amongst us to make this protest. Yet one hopes that Mr. 
Leonard will some day give us a volume in which poems of 
acceptance like “The Train” will make the bulk. IE Ge 


Tue last chapter of “Forward from Babylon’’ betrays Mr. 
Golding; there he is revealed as a young novelist, with this 
as his first novel; in that one place he gropes vaguely among 
things too close to him for perspective, and they are things of 
the early twenties; but for nearly three hundred pages one 
has felt as if the mature and subtle mind of an experienced 
and yet, in some astonishing fashion, unknown writer were 
telling this story of a small Jewish boy pushing forward, push- 
ing gropingly, hungrily forward, from the slime of phylac- 
teries and mediocrity and industrialism, into a daylight. To 
tell a boy’s story and to make it interesting to the adult in- 
telligence is in itself an achievement; when the boy is of 
alien race, in alien surroundings and of alien habits of mind 
and custom, the achievement becomes a feat; and, when the 
author is himself still in his early twenties, his work compels 
recognition. It is hardly possible to doubt that this is an 
autobiographical novel; some of the portraits—especially per- 
haps those poignant and troubling sketches of Philip’s father 
and mother—seem to have been drawn from life; and so too 
the selfish and reactionary old Rabbi, whose nobility of soul 
yet shines through the tangle of his deeds, and the tragic 
figure of his old wife, the comforter, the baker of cakes, 
whose death-scene is told with power and a quiet loveliness. 
Mr. (Golding should have a wide public in America, for the 
terms of his heart and mind seem more American than Eng- 
lish, and certainly in no narrow sense Hebraic. He troubles 
the reader unnecessarily, it is true, with Yiddish words; but 
despite such minor faults, “Forward from Babylon” estab- 
lishes Mr. Golding as one of the significant figures among the 
younger English novelists. M. B. 
1“The Lynching Bee and Other Poems.” William Ellery Leonard. 
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Mr. FranK CoMerrorp, the author of “The New World,” is 
one of the few Red-hunters in America who earns his keep. 
He is no mere student of their tracks, like Mr. Archibald 
Stevenson; he does not merely bark at them for $34,000 a 
year, like Mr. Ole Hanson, nor does he hunt like that Master 
of the Hounds, Mr. Palmer, whose dogs point a covey of 
alleged Reds with moist nose and forty-five degree tail, only 
to raise (upon the firing of deportation guns) a few ignorant 
foreign workmen and one or two atheists who have been 
reading Kropotkin. No, when Mr. Comerford beegles for 
bolsheviki he really gets them, for he is the special prosecutor 
for the State of Illinois who secured the conviction of twenty 
of the Communist labour-leaders in Chicago last summer. In 
view of his record as district attorney, one does not expect 
much of him as a social theorist. One expects the usual 
recital of prejudices, the usual flights of rhetoric, the usual 
ponderous ignorances; which Mr. Carl Sandburg tells us 
makes a hearse-horse laugh, hauling a lawyer’s bones away. 
What a surprise to learn, therefore, that whatever he may 
be in the court-room, in the privacy of his own study he is a 
liberal. That is to say, he is a Wilsonian Democrat and be- 
lieves in the A. F. of L., but he has no use for officials “high 
in diplomatic circles” nor for the scandal-chatter of “the best 
people,” and consequently has informed himself well on the 
international labour-movement. He has no illusions about the 
revolutionary changes in society that are bound to come within 
the next few years. He admits a great part of the case against 
“capitalism,” particularly in the matter of privilege, oppression, 
and dishonesty, and pleads for the liberalism of the Fourteen 
Points to save us all from socialism and damnation. Keenly 
appreciative of what is going on in Europe, he is too much 
of a realist to put any faith in normalcy or to trust the 
gospel according to Santa Claus. But, after all, a man must 
be judged by what he does and hell is paved by liberals with 
good intentions. One can respect a man who really functions 
as a liberal, but it is hard to reconcile the author of “The 
New World” with the Red-baiter of a Chicago court-room. 
FE, Bs Poipu 


A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 


Ir anyone to-day remembers the author of the “Peter 
Parley” books, it is probably because the amiable Mr. 
Samuel Griswold Goodrich gave Hawthorne his first open- 
ing in the literary world. Hawthorne is known to have 
compiled “Peter Parley’s Universal History,’ for which 
he received $100 in payment, and it was in Goodrich’s 
annual “The Token” that the first of the “Twice Told 
Tales” appeared. That Hawthorne’s simplicity was more | 
or less abused by his first publisher is, I believe, a legend 
in literary history; his friend Horatio Bridge was al- 
ways warning him against Goodrich as a sharp customer. | 
Hawthorne himself, however, has recorded his opinion 

that “Peter Parley’ was “a gentleman, even if he was a 

publisher”; and certainly no one who picks up his ‘“Recol- 

lections of a Lifetime’ can feel that, bland as this old 

Connecticut Yankee was, he was anything less than 
benevolent as a sponsor of that hopeful infant, the Amer- 
ican literature of the ’thirties and "forties. As he looks — 
back over his life in these “familiar letters to a friend,” 

written in Paris, where he had served as the American ) 
consul, he reveals himself as a very honest and laborious 

old worthy and something of a philosopher as well. His . 
book deserves a glance, if only for the light it throws on _ 
the publishing and literary life of the time. 


Or his own achievements as an author Goodrich writes 
with a modesty which, if all men had shared it, would 
have greatly embarrassed the satirists. It was the ex- 
ample of Hannah More, whom he visited in her old age, 
that inspired his project for the reform of juvenile litera- 
ture. She had shown that “truth could be made attractive 
to simple minds” among the grown-up masses. Why, 
then, he asked himself, should children be left in the dark? 
Qur truth-loving author at an early age had rebuked his 
mother for corrupting his mind with such tales as that 
of Blue Beard whose express purpose, it had seemed to 
him, was to fill the youthful heart “with the horrors of a 
debased and debauched fancy.” Thus was Peter Parley 
bern, and Goodrich set to work and improved fourteen 
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shining hours a day putting to shame these “mere mon- 
sters of the imagination” with the “A-B-C’s of God’s 
spelling-book.’ Did the reactionaries in alarm attempt 
to woo his readers back to the good old orthodox jingles 
of Mother Goose? Easy it was for Peter Parley to prove, 
in a persuasive dialogue, how coarse, vulgar, offensive 
and irrational these jingles were, and how unnecessary 
it was to describe a cow jumping, like any wanton, over 
the moon, when the reverent gaze of childhood was so 
ready to see this cow in all her native sobriety. In this 
useful fashion Goodrich continued to occupy himself 
until he had produced no less than one hundred and 
seventy volumes. As I have suggested, however, his mod- 
esty was as truthful as his literary method. 

If I have sometimes taken to heart [he says] the soothing 
flatteries of the public, it has ever been speedily succeeded by 
the conviction that my life has been, on the whole, a series 
of mistakes, and especially in that portion of it which has been 
devoted to authorship. I have written too much, and have 
done nothing really well. You need not whisper it to the 
public, at least until I am gone; but I know, better than any- 
one can tell me, that there is nothing in this long catalogue that 
will give me a permanent place in literature. A few things 
may struggle upon the surface for a time, but—like the last 
leaves of a tree in autumn, forced at last to quit their hold, 
and cast into the stream—even these will disappear, and my 
name and all | have done will be forgotten. 


Even the authors whose work Goodrich published have 
been, with one exception, forgotten. The most successful 
of them all was N. P. Willis, whose first book, “Sketches,” 
he brought out in 1827, when Willis was twenty years 
old, and who was soon more widely read, as he reminds 
us, than any other American poet of his time. That he 
fully appreciated the author of “Twice Told Tales,’ how- 
ever, is evident from the pages he devotes to their rela- 
tions. When he first encountered “N. Hawthorne’ and 
discovered that this name was not a disguise, the nov- 
elist, he says, was “unsettled as to his views; he had tried 
his hand in literature, and considered himself to have 
met with a fatal rebuff from the reading world. I com- 
batted his despondence,” he adds, “and assured him of 
triumph, if he would persevere in a literary career.” He 
wrote several articles in the papers in defence of Haw- 
thorne; then, having ceased in 1837 to be a publisher 
himself, he persuaded his contributor to collect his stories 
and guaranteed the Stationers’ Company against any loss 
from the production of the work. If there was but little 
risk in this it was at least’ characteristic of Goodrich’s 
policy from the first, which was to take chances on be- 
half of native authors. He tells us that it was he who 
brought out the first complete edition of Charles Brockden 
Brown, regarding whose merits he had a lively conversa- 
tion in Edinburgh with Sir Walter Scott. He had even 
issued an elaborate edition of the poems of John Trum- 
bull, which had been seeking a publisher in vain for many 
years. At that period, as he says, before the stars of 
Bryant, Cooper and Irving had risen, “it was positively 
injurious to the commercial credit of a bookseller to under- 
take American works.” Yet he not only published Trum- 
bull (“with embellishments”) but paid him a thousand 
dollars. This was about the sum of his own ultimate loss 
in the venture. 
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THERE were two other forlorn poets whom he befriended 
and whose genius, in his memoirs, looks very portentous 
indeed until he begins to quote their poetry. These were 
James Gates Percival, whom Lowell demolished (as much 
sbecause he was forlorn as because he was a bad poet) and 
John S. C. Brainard, whose writings were edited by Whit- 
tier. He even presents us with steel engravings of these 
unhappy souls, each in his most inspired mood (let us 
hope). Percival, with the air of a somewhat rusty and 
exceedingly mournful stovepipe, thin, black, long, and 
with innumerable joints, has been caught by the artist 
perambulating a forest path at night. The cherubic 
Brainard, on the other hand, sits eternally at his table, the 
‘quill in his hand, his hopeful visage attending the muse 
who is all too evidently on the point of popping into his 
brain the suggestive and sublime stanzas (as our author 


calls them) of “The Fall of Niagara.” Alas, those were 
lean days for poets; they were starved before they were 
born; we can see that both Percival and Brainard were 
afflicted with such hopeless inferiority-complexes that 
they were unable to look life in the face at all. Let it 
not be forgotten that the benevolent Goodrich not only 
busied himself on behalf of their practical welfare but 
praised them and believed in them long after their little 
vogue had passed. “Percival,” he tells us, making a deli- 
cate distinction that seems almost as obsolete as their 
verse itself, “was a poet of the fancy—Brainard, of the 
heart.’ Percival he introduced to Cooper, and he ar- 
ranged to have his poems published (‘‘with embellish- 
ments,” no doubt), not only in New York but also in 
London. For Brainard he did as much. Poor Brainard! 
“After all,” this amiable friend reports him as saying, 
“liberty is the greatest possible slavery, for it puts upon 
a man the responsibility of taking care of himself.’ Other 
poets have made that remark before and since. 


Ir goes without saying that Goodrich shared the faith.of 
every good ante bellwm Yankee in the triumphant progress 
of his age and country. “Everywhere,” he says, “there 
has been improvement. I know of no department of 
human knowledge, no sphere of human inquiry, no race 
of men, no region of the earth, where there has been 
retrogradation.” That is a general sentiment in which 
people could easily indulge whose eyes were fixed upon 
anthracite coal, chain-pumps, the steam-reaper and 
Protestant morals. If one’s remaining interest was the 
publishing trade and incidentally the cause of literature 
in America, one had reason at that epoch to feel a certain 
confidence in the future. A generation had witnessed 
the emergence in this country of a complete little cul- 
tural system, quite on a plane of equality with that of any 
but the four or five principal nations of Europe. Of all 
the mildewed pages of this long-forgotten memoir, the 
most interesting are those in which our author sketches, 
in a series of statistics, the advance of book-production in 
America. Goodrich sums up this advance as follows: 
In 1820, the book manufacture of the United States was 
based upon works of which thirt'y per cent was the pro- 
duction of American authors and seventy per cent of 
British authors; in 1830, the proportion had changed to 
forty per cent of American works and sixty per cent of 
British; in 1840, the proportion of American works was 
fifty-five per cent and of British works forty-five per 
cent; in 1850, the balance had turned to seventy per cent 
of American works and thirty per cent of British. “We 
produce annually,’ Goodrich is able to state in 1856, 
“more school-books than the whole continent of Europe. 
. . . It is also to be observed, after all that has been said 
and surmised as to the dependence of American literature 
upon the British press, that the element of British mind, 
in: the production of American publications, is really but 
about twenty per cent, and this proportion is rapidly 
diminishing.” But unhappily there was a fly in this 
ointment. “It is, however, to be at the same time ad- 
mitted and reflected upon,” he adds, “that our deficiency 
and our dependence lie chiefly in the higher efforts of 
mind and genius—those which crown a nation’s work, 
and which confirm a nation’s glory.” This fly obstinately 
refuses to remove itself, a fact that has grown more and 
more embarrassing. At the same time, anthracite coal, 
chain-pumps, the steam-reaper and Protestant morals have 
lost a little of the glamour they had for Peter Parley. It is 
perhaps for this reason that we are unable to-day to share 
his glowing optimism. 


Tue Reviewer recommends the following recent books 
to readers of the Freeman: 

“The Russian Workers’ Republic,” by H. N. Brailsford. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 

“Cartagena and the Banks of the Sinu,” by R. B. Cunning- 
hame Graham. New York: George H. Doran Company. 

“Mayfair to Moscow,” by Clare Sheridan. New York: Boni 
and Liveright. 
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Tue well-known wife of a seasoned member of 
the American diplomatic service burst in on the 
FREEMAN a few days ago to say that she liked our 
paper best of them all and wanted us to know it. 


We are not unused to praise from pleasant 
sources, hence the kind words—as such—gave us 
no particular shock of surprise. ‘The immediate 
significance of this experience was that the sa- 
gacious lady lauded the FREEMAN’s manner of 
treating foreign affairs. 


Accustomed to the atmosphere of internation- 
al groups, familiar with the personnel of envoys at 
various courts and versed in the language and 
usage of the game by which governments pretend 
to deceive one another but actually deceive only 
the people, she discerns in the FREEMAN’s obser- 
vation and comment a rational consideration that 
is uninfluenced by emotion or hysteria. 


If for no other reason, the FREEMAN should 
be read weekly in order to preserve a balanced 
view of the international scene. You can get 
press-reports in the newspapers, but vou need the 
FREEMAN for interpretation. 


Bound volumes of the FREEMAN will give you as much pleasure as the single copies do. 
We can supply Vol. I, (Nos. 1-26), substantially bound in cloth for $10.00, and Vol. II, 
(Nos. 27-52) for $7.50. Or, if you wish to bind your own back numbers we can refer you 
to a New York City binder who will do the job for $4.25 per volume. 

The index to Vol. II will be sent to all libraries, and to any other readers free on 
application. 


Tue Freeman, Inc., B. W. Huebsch, President, 
116 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please enter my subscription for one year beginning with No....... 
Send free sample copies to the names on the list which I enclose. 
Please enter my subscription for 10 weeks for $1.00 


Please send me........ copies Vol. I at $10.00 
pe aR re Te " Mole tip atics2.50 
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AND ADDRESS 


Price of the FREEMAN: In the United States, postpaid, 52 issues, $6.00; 26 issues, $3.00; 10 
issues $1.00. In Canada, 52 issues, $6.50; 26 issues, $3.25; 10 issues, $1.00. In other foreign 
countries, 52 issues, $7.00; 26 issues, $3.50; 10 issues, $1.00. ps ai wate 
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